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New SERIES. Voi. XX, No. 3. MARCH, 1941 
ENGLISH CATHOLICS 


_— is cast today upon English Catholics an 
opportunity and a responsibility very much 
greater than has ever been theirs in the past. The 
reasons for this are perhaps sufficiently evident. Yet 
it may be as well to state them clearly so as to save any 
possibility of misunderstanding. In the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries the English Catholic 
body did not play any large part in the policies of the 
world. A small minority in a strongly Protestant 
country, it neither had nor greatly sought to have any 
large say in British policy. Many foreigners could be 
found who were quite unaware that there were any 
such beings as English Catholics, and, though the 
part that the English-speaking Catholics played in the 
life of the Empire was much greater than that at home, 
there were not sufficient Englishmen and still fewer 
foreigners who took a keen enough interest in the 
Empire’s culture for that to seem very important. 

The situation has changed today, not so much 
through any growth in the influence of English 
Catholics as through the catastrophic collapse in the 
influence of Catholics almost everywhere else. It is 
idle to put the blame for this upon Hitler or upon 
Stalin. The evidence is, of course, overwhelming that 
Hitler and Stalin are both unmitigated enemies of the 
Christian religion. But it is no novelty for the Church 
to be thus attacked. Such attacks are to be expected 
from her nature. The novelty and the tragedy is 
that there should be an attack upon the Christian 
thing—an attack which hardly bothers to conceal its 
true nature—and that in country after country pious 
Catholics take their stand not for the defence of 
Christ but on account of = supposed interests. of 
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their own country. We have sadly to admit that 
there have been found many of us who fall short not 
only of Christian standards but even of the ethics of 
that high pagan world into which the Christian life 
was born. Where is Hector today, “knowing no 
omen but his country’s cause’, and fighting on for 
honour’s sake “though I know in my bones that 
Troy shall fall” ? Ofwhom can it be boasted : 

*“Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa Catoni’”’ ? 

One does not want to exaggerate the indictment. 
In every country there have been men and women of 
heroic single-mindedness who have stood out against 
the evil thing—the more heroic because such a stand 
is all the more difficult when the ambient air they 
breathe is a Quisling air. Yet it cannot be pretended 
that on the whole the picture which Europe gives us 
today is an inspiring picture. In Germany itself the 
Catholic Bishops have made a noble stand, and one 
can but guess at the heroism that has been required 
of them. But to those of us who have been nourished 
on the noble rhetoric of Mr. Belloc the past year has 
indeed been a sad year. Indeed, we still believe by 
faith that Europe is immortal and that that which 
has come from Rome will one day somehow rise again. 
But on any short-term calculation it is very difficult 
indeed to see how the Latin world will find its resur- 
rection. It is not merely that it has been defeated by 
Hitler in arms; it has been morally debauched by 
him as he has played with satanic skill upon its inter- 
nal divisions, exploiting Left against Right and Right 
against Left, destroying the soul and unity of coun- 
tries. From such a collapse there is no quick and 
easy remedy. We had been inclined to look for 
friendship and for cultural leadership to both France 
and Italy. What do those countries show us now ? 
Have ever two great countries sunk so low ? 

There are, it is true, some Catholics in England 
who are anxious to give a welcome to the Vichy 
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regime—are anxious even sometimes to argue that 
those Catholics who do not welcome it are guilty of 
putting their country before their religion. It is hard 
to follow such reasoning. There are, it is true, certain 
admirable Catholics in the Vichy Government. No 
one wishes to cast aspersions on their good faith. 
But at the same time nothing is more certain in this 
uncertain world than that the Vichy Government is 
before long doomed to ignominious collapse. Either 
way round it is hard to see what future is before it. If 
things go well for the Germans, with every day there is 
less and less concealment that it is their purpose to 
turn out the Catholics in the Government and to 
supplant them with such men as M. Doriot and M. 
Marcel Déat, the confessed enemies of religion. On 
the other hand, it is as certain that the Vichy politicians 
will collapse with an Allied victory. That being so, 
it seems the height of folly for Catholics to stake the 
fortunes of Catholicism on its success. Prudence is 
after all a Christian virtue, and there is a pitch beyond 
which folly is positively criminal. Besides, was the 
handing back of the refugees to Hitler an auspicious 
beginning for a new Christian regime ? 

So, too, with the Italians. It is perhaps more 
engaging, if less common, to confess to one’s own faults 
rather than to those of other people. And therefore 
it is only fair, when I say that there were many 
English Catholics who continued for many years to 
hope in the Italians, that I confess very frankly that 
I was of their number. We were no Fascists, nor had 
we any deep belief in the sanctity of Mussolini. But 
we did think that the country’s Catholic traditions and 
the presence there of the Papacy counted for some- 
thing in Italy. We believed, and told others that 
there was some limit beyond which the Fascist Govern- 
ment would not go. The event has proved us wrong. 
The Fascist Government, with its nominal Catholicism, 
has shown itself in some ways worse than the totali- 
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tarian regimes of Germany and Russia. There was 
at least some pretence of an excuse, however feeble, 
for their acts of aggression. There were Germans 
in Poland. There was an East Prussian problem. 
Russia had a genuine need of freer access to the Baltic. 
But there were no Italians in Greece. There was not 
even a pretence that Greece was planning to invade 
Albania, let alone Italy. And, vile as it was in its 
conception, the project proved itself ignominious in its 
execution. The Fascist troops were proved not even to 
possess the qualities of courage and competence which 
malice itself could not deny to the Germans. It may 
be indeed that it was conscience that helped to make 
cowards of them. One hopes so, for after seventeen 
years of boasting and bragadoccio and sabre-rattling 
it has been shown that Mussolini has produced a 
nation beside whom the soldiers of Caporetto were a 
race of men. 

It is idle, then, to pretend that there is great 
inspiration to be derived from looking at the countries 
of Catholic culture. Europe is in a bad way. And, 
that being so, an enormous responsibility rests upon 
the English-speaking world. It is notoriously the 
American policy to save Britain, but to save her only 
on condition that Great Britain abandon all ambition 
of meddling in European affairs. Doubtless, as has 
been said, Europe will one day rise again. She is too 
great a place thus easily to perish. Almost as cer- 
tainly something in the nature of the American plan 
will immediately conquer, and for a time Europe 
will be of less account in the affairs of the world than 
ever she has been since Homer’s day. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in sucha plan. Asa 
short-term political programme, it has its attractions, 
and it is undoubtedly true that Europe must stage her 
own recovery. She must learn to save herself. On 
the other hand, the cultural danger of such isolation- 
ism is obvious. Both the English and the Americans 
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derive from the high culture of Rome. Both of them 
are far too indifferent to their origins. Here is, quite 
clearly, the great opportunity of the Catholics. What 
is wanted from them is not a political programme one 
way or the other, but a cultural programme. It is 
their duty to remind their fellow citizens whence they 
are, and there are indeed many among their non- 
Catholic fellow citizens who, frightened at the danger 
of a complete oblivion of all origins, would be grateful 
if they would undertake that task. 

Both the greater number and by far the more in- 
fluential of the Catholics throughout the English- 
speaking world are of Irish nationality, and it would 
surely seem that, if ever a nation was chosen by Provi- 
dence for a special mission, that nation was the Irish 
in these days. Yet the Irish have their own prob- 
lems and grievances, and, rightly or wrongly, have not 
yet shown themselves ready to accept as their Provi- 
dential task the preservation of the link between old 
Europe and the English-speaking world. Their 
minds are still on other and more local things. And 
owing to that fact it looks now as if the gigantic Anglo- 
American bloc will be formed in one way or another and 
as if that bloc will be entirely Protestant in its ethos. 

All this, it is clear, throws an enormous responsi- 
bility upon the English Catholics, few and uninflu- 
ential as they are. It offers them also an enormous 
opportunity. The opportunity is not one to play a 
large part in the political life of the nation. It is 
hardly possible to expect that Catholics or specifically 
Catholic teaching will have much influence upon 
world or English politics for some generations to 
come, and I do not think that it is primarily the 
intellectual leaders of Catholicism in England to 
whom we are to look for vindication. Later, when 
the Irish are able to turn their minds from the past 
to the present, there may be a different story to tell, 
but so long as the English Catholics have to act 
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alone we must be content with more modest ambitions. 
Owing to our educational disadvantages the English 
Catholics are quite frankly not sufficiently able to 
play any enormous role of national leadership. We 
have not enough writers of the first calibre, and of 
those that we have a disproportionately large number 
are converts, innocent themselves of Catholic educa- 
tion. The convert has a worthy contribution to 
make to a country’s Catholic life, but it is unhealthy 
when that life is fed predominantly by converts. Nor, 
unfortunately, are the Catholic writers able to speak 
to the nation with anything like a united voice. It 
is wholly desirable that Catholics should be shown to 
the world as differing, with charity, on secondary and 
detailed points. It refutes the libel that the Catholic 
is “‘the Persian galley-slave under the lash’’, receiving 
under dictation every word that he must utter. Never- 
theless such divisions tend to weaken their influence. 
Yet we need not therefore entirely despair. We 
tend perhaps to bother too much about writers, and 
certainly, when we are considering how to make an 
impression upon the English nation, writers are of 
secondary importance. A certain number of writers 
have earned reputations in England by preaching 
doctrines that the English nation was already anxious 
to adopt, but the number of writers who have ever had 
any influence in shaping English opinion is very 
small. It is not by intellectuals or by argument that 
England will be converted to Catholicism or to any- 
thing else. The function of the intellectual comes only 
very much later when many preliminary prejudices 
are removed—prejudices which are deeply ingrained 
and which are often found most deeply in those who 
quite genuinely think of themselves as friendly to 
Catholicism. The habit of the Englishman is not to 
worry very much about the logic or the contradictions 
of a religious creed, but to look rather to the practice 
of its disciples. 
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It is indeed fortunate from that point of view that 
this is the hour, thank God, for soldiers. 


Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honour cannot move. 


For here is a challenge which, indeed, the English 
Catholics can very well afford to meet. Everyone 
is very well aware that courage is not a Catholic 
monopoly, and the recipients of decorations are 
always the first to admit, and indeed to insist, that 
there are others as gallant as they, whose gallantry 
does not happen to have been noticed. Nevertheless 
the Catholic record of gallantry in this war is genuinely 
remarkable, and I think that we are entitled to say 
that it is more than a fortuitous one. Catholic 
education, as anyone who has been associated with it 
must be very well aware, has been the recipient of 
much criticism—of a good deal, doubtless, of just 
criticism. Does it not send out its boys, it is asked, 
to the University and the world still unfledged, im- 
mature, lacking in self-confidence, at a disadvantage 
in comparison with their contemporaries from non- 
Catholic schools? This is one of the debates which 
one has heard go round and round a thousand times, 
and it cannot be without a very grim smile that on 
this day of Armageddon an old Catholic schoolmaster 
calls them back to recollection from a decade since. 
What was it that these mature, self-confident Bright 
Young Things did with their premature maturity ? 
They did many things—many, doubtless very charm- 
ing and amusing things—possibly even (who knows ?) 
some sensible things. But I do not think that it is an 
unfair instance of what they did to say that they went 
to the Oxford Union and voted against fighting for 
their King and country. There can be no doubt that 
this disastrous folly was one of the minor contributory 
causes of the war. The publicity which the Oxford 
resolution received was enormous. In University 
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after University in America it was debated. The 
news was reported all over the European Continent 
and taken everywhere as a proof that British youth 
was decadent and that Britain would never fight, 
whatever the humiliations to which she was sub- 
jected. Throughout all these years the Catholic 
schools were maintaining O.T.C.s which, as report 
after report bore witness, were pre-eminent for 
efficiency among the O.T.C.s of the country. 

These boys who, we were told, were sent into the 
world, immature, unfit for the battle of life—what has 
happened to them? The memories crowd back on one 
as one asks the question—Distinguished Flying Cross 
and squadron leader, killed while going back to rescue 
a comrade in distress—prisoner at Calais—killed at 
Dunkirk—V.C.—killed on the North-West Frontier 
and, it is feared, tortured before death—drowned on 
the Rawalpindi—one could stretch out the list for a 
page’s length. 

Though she send you, as she sent you long ago, 
South to desert, east to ocean, west to snow, 
West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides I must 
0, 
Where the fleet of stars is anchored and the young star- 
captains glow. 

It sounds perhaps rather like the reminiscence of a 
sentimental Mr. Chipps, but, if it does so, surely so 
much the better, for we are talking of how to appeal 
to the English. Mr. Chipps certainly appealed to the 
English. 

The many men so beautiful, 
And they all dead did lie, 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on and so did I. 


It is not a flattering quotation. It is not, perhaps, 
altogether a fair quotation, but it is a quotation that 
can never be altogether absent from our minds as 
we think of those who have fought and those who have 
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talked. Reason is indeed the final tester and guaran- 
tor of truth, but it is not necessarily by reason that one 
comes to the truths of reason, and it is not by cerebra- 
tion that one will capture the soul of England. 

The appeal of courage has throughout all the ages 
been a very great one. For, though courage is by no 
means the whole of virtue, and a very brave man may 
also be a very bad man, yet it is, as Dr. Johnson most 
truly insisted, the condition of all virtue. Without 
courage all other virtues are useless, for without 
courage they will not be practised, and it is the courage 
in battle of ordinary unintellectual English Catholics 
which is our greatest asset today. If there be another 
body who can fairly be linked with the English 
Catholics it is the Poles. It is too early yet to say 
what special relations it will be possible to establish 
between this country and Poland after the war. It 
is not too early for 2 Catholic to pay a tribute to that 
heroic Catholic country. We are not concerned 
here to consider what may have been the shortcomings 
of pre-war Polish politicians or the deficiencies of 
their military strategy during the weeks of their 
invasion. We are concerned with the common 
people, and it is indeed a noble record that, in spite of 
sufferings the horrors of which are almost beyond credit, 
no single man has been found in that noble nation, 
alone of all the nations of Europe, to play a Quisling’s 
part. Before the war Englishmen knew little about 
Poles. The fortunes of war have brought them into 
contact with one another, and every piece of evidence 
tells not only of a gallantry that is almost fantastic but 
also of the high regard which the Poles everywhere win 
for themselves. Perhaps that, too, may play its part in 
lessening English prejudices. For it is by strange and 
unforeseeable accidents that prejudices are both 
built up and dissipated, and wise men take what the 
day brings without pretending to foresee the future. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 





SAINT GEORGE “IN VELABRO”’ 


Leen of us who are accustomed to say the 

ferial Mass during Lent, whenever the rubrics 
permit, will have noticed that there is often an 
obvious connection between the text of the Mass and 
the title of the stational church. The collect some- 
times mentions the title, as on Thursday in the third 
week ; and the gospel in that Mass—the healing of 
Peter’s wife’s mother—can hardly have fallen by 
accident on a day which honours the memory of the 
physicians SS. Cosmas and Damian ; similarly the 
Introit “Salus populi ego sum” and the equivalent 
references in the Offertory. If we had more exact 
information about the original choice of these stational 
churches we should perceive, no doubt, abundant 
reasons for the liturgical texts and scriptural extracts 
woven into the Masses celebrated therein. 

In turning over the files of the very practical and 
interesting journal Questions Liturgiques et Parotssiales 
we found an article by Dr. Callewaert on the station 
“Ad S. Georgium’’ for the first Thursday in Lent. 
It was written in 1916, in the middle of the last war, 
and was occasioned by a desire to strengthen the 
confidence of the liturgically minded Belgians, living 
under the heel of the German invader, in the victorious 
issue of their conflict. The points of his commentary 
on the text of this Mass are so apposite at the present 
time, that we have presumed on his permission to use 
them, whilst supplementing his account in some 
particulars. His observations are, in fact, even more 
appropriate to us in England at the present juncture 
than they were to the Belgians in 1916. For the 
threatened invasion of this country resembles more 
closely the circumstances of Rome in the eighth 
century, at the time when this station was instituted ; 
and St. George is the patron of England, a saint indeed, 


whose renown is out of all proportion to our very 
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meagre knowledge of his life, but one on whom we may 
rely as the “standard-bearer of victory’’ to assist in 
bringing our struggle to a victorious conclusion. 

Dom Leclercq has a substantial article of eight 
columns about St. George in Cabrol’s Dictionnaire 
@ Archéologie (Vol. VI, col. 1021-1029), but it is 
somewhat disappointing except for those who want to 
know why practically nothing recorded in the popular 
lives of our patron can possibly have happened. 
Amongst other things, he disposes of the belief that 


| British troops in 1917 had discovered the Saint’s 


relics during the course of the Palestinian campaign, 
at a place known as Chellal in the region of Wady 
Ghazzeh. 

On the whole, when we consider the abuse poured 
upon the second nocturn “‘lives” of the breviary, the 
short lesson iv in our English supplement is a model 
of sobriety and reticence, and none of its facts can be 
assailed, except, perhaps, the dating of the martyrdom 
as having taken place under Diocletian : 


George, who is dignified amongst Eastern martyrs by 
being styled “‘the great martyr’’, suffered a glorious death 
in the persecution of Diocletian. Shortly afterwards, when 
peace was restored to the Church under Constantine, 
honour began to be given to his memory, and churches 
were built in his name near Lydda, in Palestine, and at 
Constantinople. In the course of time the faithful through- 
out the East, and afterwards in the West, had a great de- 
votion to him. From the earliest times Christian armies, 
before engaging the enemy, called upon St. George, St. 
Maurice and St. Sebastian as their patrons. The Supreme 
Pontiff, Benedict XIV, declared St. George the Protector 
of the whole Kingdom of England, where the saint had for 
a long time been specially honoured. 


Mgr. Knox, in the course of a recently published 
book containing some admirable panegyrics of saints, 
explains the situation with customary skill : 
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It is a peculiarity of the English that they do most things 
in a vague, haphazard, untidy sort of way. And nothing 
is more characteristic of them than their choice of a patron 
saint. There was no conceivable reason why it should have 
been St. George more than anybody else. There is no 
ground for thinking that St. George had ever been in 
England ; it is not even certain, I suppose, that he had ever 
heard of England. He was represented in popular legend 
as being a soldier, but England is not, and never was, a 
military nation by choice. We just picked him up somehow 
in the Crusades, and that was all there was to it. 




























Some of the saints in the Canon of the Mass are 
now little more than names, and our knowledge even 
of certain Apostles is extremely meagre. It need not, 
therefore, disturb us very much to admit, with regret, 
that we know very little about St. George. The sur- 
prising things about him are the way in which his 
cultus has spread throughout Christendom, the devo- 
tion of the people towards him, and the number of 
churches erected in his honour. Amongst them is 
St. George in Velabro, the Roman church assigned 
by the Holy See in a most complimentary manner to 
Cardinal Newman as his titular. There was a strong 
Greek colony living in this quarter of Rome, which 
would account for the title of the Church, and Pope 
Zachary, himself a Greek, enriched it with relics of 
the saint. Its foundation is attributed by the Liber 
Pontificalis to Pope Leo II (682-683). Some of these 
facts are disputed, but the edifice certainly appears in 
a seventh-century list of Roman churches, and the 
existence of an early popular devotion is equally 
certain ; it appears, in fact, to have run to excess, and 
there is a decree of 494 forbidding the faithful to read 
the Acts or Passion of St. George. 

But what is of greatest interest to us is the choice 
of this church as the Station for the first Thursday in 
Lent. It is agreed that the Stations, which are of third 


1 Captive Flames, p. 8. 
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century origin, gradually developed until, by the 
seventh century, the days and churches assigned are 
much the same as those in our present Missal,? 
except that the Thursdays and some few other days 
in Lent had no Station. By the eighth century these 
free days were nominated, and, amongst them, the 
Thursday after Ash Wednesday is found to be the 
stational day at St. George in Velabro. _ Its institu- 
tion is due to St. Gregory IT (715-731),? and the reason 
for his choice can be appreciated if we remember the 
circumstances of the times in which he lived, and the 
grave anxieties which burdened his life. 

Rome, deserted by the Emperors, was menaced 
with invasion on two sides. From the north it was 
exposed continually to attack from the Lombards, 
“nefandissima gens langobardorum’’, under the am- 
bitious leadership of Luitprand who was the “‘fuehrer”’ 
or “duce”’ of the period. A still greater peril, not only 
to Rome but to the whole of Christendom, was the 
increasing power of the Saracens, who had come to 
regard the Mediterranean as their lake. Being the 
temporal ruler of the city, the Pope did everything he 
could to strengthen its defences against the threatened 
invasion, As spiritual head of the Roman commu- 
nity and of the Church, he intensified religious life in 
all directions; he restored churches and ordered 
processions, as the Liber Pontificalis notes ; he decreed 
that on the Thursdays of Lent the fast should be 
observed as on the remaining days of the week ; and 
also he introduced the stational Mass on these Thurs- 
days, beginning with that of St. George for the first 
vacant day. The choice of a church dedicated to a 
saint, a soldier, a martyr and a renowned wonder- 
worker is a notable fact when we bear in mind the 





1Cf. Mgr. Kirsch, L’Ovigine des Stations liturgiques du Missel Romain, 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1927, p. 137. 
_ 1 Schuster, The Sacramentary, Vol. III, p. 47; Callewaert, Questions 
Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1920, p. 73; cf. Mann, Lives of the Popes, 
Vol. I, part ii, p. 202. - 
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needs of the moment. But the composition of the 
Mass itself is still more interesting. 

The creative period of the Roman littirgy was 
already closed by this time, and we find no new col- 
lects or antiphons composed especially for this 
occasion ; they are simply borrowed from earlier 
Masses. But it does seem as certain as any conclusion 
of this kind can be that the choice must have been 
made under the influence of the perils threatening 
the city. Nowhere, we think, is the axiom lex orandi 
lex credendi exemplified so clearly as in the text of the 
various Masses for use during time of war and other 
calamities. Repentance is prominent in all of them ; 
the humble admission that we deserve chastisement 
for our sins, the prayer that God’s justice may be 
appeased, and the resolution to amend our lives in the 
future. In addition to these features which are, 
indeed, common to any Mass during a penitential 
season such as Lent, we find also, in the Mass we are 
considering, a dominant note of confidence in the 
power of prayer to obtain what is asked from God. 
In the event, we know that the Pope succeeded by his 
personal influence in preventing the Lombard in- 
vasion, and the year following his death witnessed 
one of the great turning-points in European history, 
the defeat of the Saracens by Charles Martel at 
Poitiers. 

The Jntroit is the same as that for the Tenth Sunday 
after Pentecost. The verses selected from Psalm LIV 
and welded together as an overture to the whole piece 
express supreme trust and confidence: “When I 
cried to the Lord He heard my voice . . . the Eternal 
God shall humble them. .. Cast thy care upon the 
Lord and he shall sustain thee.” The whole psalm 
is a tonic for a nation struggling against aggression, 
particularly the last verse: ‘Bloody and deceitful 
men shall not live out half their days, but I will trust 
in thee, O God.” 
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The Collect is on familiar Lenten lines, praying 
that God, who is offended by our sins, may be appeased 
by repentance and turn away the scourge of His wrath. 

Schuster sees in the Lesson from Isaias xxxvii, 1-6, 
which narrates the answered prayer of Ezechias for a 
prolongation of his life, an allusion to the Pope’s own 
recovery from a mortal sickness. But the prophet’s 
assurance that the King’s city will not fall to the 
invading Assyrians is still more apposite: “I will 
deliver thee and this city out of the hand of the king 
of the Assyrians, and I will protect it, saith the Lord 
God Almighty.” 

The story of the centurion from Matthew viii, 
5-13 is the only possible gospel for a soldier saint. 
Christ never said a hard word about soldiers. Pre- 
sumably, if we are to believe that war is incompatible 
with the Christian profession, Our Lord would have 
qualified his praise of the centurion in some way or 
other. He did not do so, neither did his forerunner, 
St. John the Baptist, when soldiers came to him in the 
desert. 


We all want peace [said His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, long before the outbreak of war], for war is 
a beastly thing, and no sensible man or woman wants it. 
Soldiers don’t want it, and not a word against soldiers, if 
you please. Asa class they are one of the best in the nation. 
They lead a regular, disciplined life, they are obedient, they 
are loyal, they will never let you down, and they will help 
a man in any difficulty. . . . But soldiers don’t want war, 
because they know better than most people what it means, 
though if it comes they are ready to do their duty, and give 
their lives if necessary. Patriotism, love of one’s country, 
loyalty to one’s country, is the duty of a Christian. And 
it may be part of one’s duty to fight for one’s country.? 


There are all sorts in the army, as in any other walk 
of life, but any priest who has been brought into close 


1 Catholic Herald, 5 May, 1939. 
Vol. xx. 
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contact with soldiers will agree that, taken on the 
whole, they have that quality of unassuming diffidence 
or reticence about their own very solid virtues which 
could rightly be called humility, were it not that the 
word is nearly always misunderstood. ‘The centurion 
certainly had it, and we must all have it when ap- 
proaching God in prayer, particularly when at Mass. 
Domine non sum dignus. It is an attitude which begets 
confidence, since we rely on our petitions being granted, 
not because we are so worthy, but because we have 
such faith in God’s almighty power, who has only to 
say the word. 

The Offertory and Communion antiphons, like the 
Introit, are also taken from the Tenth Sunday after 
Pentecost. “In thee, O God, I put my trust; let 
me not be ashamed, neither let my enemies laugh at 
me.” The Communion verse, from the Miserere, 
occurs in several Masses of the Roman Missal, for the 
whole psalm used, at one time, to be sung during the 
Communion of the faithful. We might be tempted to 
reflect, remembering the victorious issue of so many 
of our wars which began badly, that he laughs best 
who laughs last. But a jeering, vaunting spirit is 
utterly opposed to the whole texture of this Mass 
because it is utterly opposed to the sentiments of a 
Christian beseeching God’s protection. The spirit 
of the Miserere is what we all need most, but with the 
conviction that God will not despise a humble and 
contrite heart, and with the resolution that, when our 
shattered cities are reconstructed—the walls of Jeru- 
salem built up—sacrifice and praise of God will never 
again be neglected. 

The safety, security, salvation, “‘salus”’, of the 
Secret and Postcommunion is not to be understood as 
referring exclusively to the salvation of our souls. 
Throughout the Missal the word is used of bodily 
safety as well. The Oratio super populum fitly concludes 
the whole Mass: we are being chastised for our sins 
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deservedly, but may we find reliefin the tender mercies 
of our God. 

If the parts composing this Mass have found their 
way therein without being influenced by the circum- 
stances of the time, we can only say that it is a most 
remarkable coincidence. The text is a perfect litur- 
gical piece and well illustrates how an intelligent study 
of the Missal is able to reveal secrets which are hardly 
suspected to exist. 

There can be no doubt that, in time of war at least, 
this is a much more suitable Mass for the feast of St. 
George than the one we have on 23 April, which is 
merely of the Common of Martyrs. It would be too 
much to expect, even in these days of necessity, when 
the most sacred and ancient liturgical rules are melt- 
ing away like snow, that permission could be obtained 
to substitute it. But would it be unreasonable to 
request the use of this text as a Votive Mass when the 
rubrics permit Votive Masses? Normally a Mass de 
tempore, including ferial Masses, may not be said as a 
Votive Mass. But indults to the contrary, as we 
should expect, are often obtained. This stational 
Mass ad S. Georgium would be a pleasant variation from 
that in time of war, it would quicken devotion to our 
national patron, and its antiquity, together with its 
essentially Roman origin, should be sufficient to dispel 
any distrust of novelties or of ultra-national sentiment. 

Whether a privilege of this kind is obtainable or 
not, the Mass we have been examining may, perhaps, 
suggest some ideas to those of us who, with such 
meagre biographical material, are expected on occa- 
sion to preach about St. George. 

The Domine non sum dignus of the Roman soldier 
was used with great effect by His Grace the Apostolic 
Delegate in his sermon at St. George’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, on last St. George’s Day, and he will, we 
feel sure, permit us to quote from the report in the 
Universe of 26 April, 1940 : 
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These are the words of a soldier. They should remind 
you in these days when you go to Holy Communion of the 
men who brave peril day and night, and who are so de- 
serving of the help that you can give them by your patience, 
prayer and sacrifice. ... In our prayers let us ask God 
to give the men in the Forces those qualities which made the 
Roman officer’s character so attractive to Jesus Christ, 
broad-minded generosity, kindliness of heart and an un- 
assuming devotion to duty. 

St. George, soldier and martyr, is the protector of this 
parish and of this realm. It is the name borne by His 
Majesty, the King of this realm. 

Gathered before the altar of God this evening we should 
plead with our Protector and ask him to obtain from the 
Most High the grace that this country may be Christian in 
real earnest. That does not mean the repetition of Christian 
formulas and the singing of beautiful hymns. It means 
that each one of us strive to be a soldier of Christ and to 
give our lives to the Christian cause. 

And when we see, as please God we shall see, Christian 
ideals return in all their beauty to our schools and univer- 
sities, to our law-courts and legislature, penetrating and 
upholding the system which governs the land of our birth, 
then we may confidently hope that St. George may make 
England truly merry, with that merriness which only 
allegiance to Christ our Lord can bestow. 


2c6 





E. J. M. 
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_ important Catholic books have recently 
analysed the relations of the spiritual and the 
temporal power during the many centuries of the 
Church’s history. In somewhat similar ways, both 
have traced a pattern or rhythm in the story of 
these relations. In The Papacy and the Modern State 
Mr. Hoare starts with a theoretical conception of four 
“typical cases”, and proceeds, not without some tax 
on ingenuity, to fit them in sequence into the frame- 
work of history. The first case is that in which the 
Church is banned by the civil power. In the second 
case Catholics are allowed full political rights, but 
the Church receives no public recognition by the 
State. Third comes the situation in which the whole 
community is Catholic, and the Church is recognized 
as a final authority on moral questions: the era of 
the Indirect Temporal Power. Finally the climax is 
reached in what Mr. Hoare calls a “‘quasi-theocracy”’, 
in which the Church wields ultimate authority, even 
in purely political matters, in a community where 
Church and State have identically the same members. 
According to Mr. Hoare these periods have in fact 
succeeded each other in historical order, an ascend- 
ing spiral, so to speak, beginning with the Roman 
persecutions and arriving at the “‘quasi-theocracy” 
introduced by Pope Gregory VII. He goes on to 
argue that since the thirteenth century the pattern 
has been reversed, the spiral has run down, until, in 
the present age, we are back again at the first of the 
“typical” cases. 

In his great book Church and State Don Luigi 
Sturzo is more concerned with the spirit of the different 
ages, and the interaction of what he describes as the 
“mystical” and “‘organizational’’ tendencies in society. 
He sees, more justly it seems to me, a series of periods 
of equilibrium or diarchy between the civil and 
207 
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ecclesiastical powers, with the intervention of explo- 
sive crises, moments of disintegration, and the neces- 
sity for new adjustments in the relations of the two 
powers. 

In their surveys both these authors, as in fact do 
all historians, recognize the outstanding importance 
of the work and personality of Pope Gregory VII. 
Yet, so far as I know, nobody has hitherto attempted 
to give to the great Hildebrand the unique position in 
Christian history which a modern German historian 
would assign to him. As the third volume of his 
valuable series of Studies in Medieval History Mr. 
Geoffrey Barraclough has arranged for an English 
edition of Professor Gerd Tellenbach’s Libertas : 
Kirche und Weltordnung im Zeitalter des Investiturstreites 
under the title Church, State and Christian Society at the 
Time of the Investiture Contest.1 This is not only an 
excellent example of German historical work, with all 
its merits and, equally, all its defects, but it is also an 
attempt to give a new setting and interpretation to 
the work of Gregory VII. If we cannot go the whole 
way with Professor Tellenbach in his conclusions we 
must admit at once that he has written a very im- 
portant book, crammed with learning in true German 
style, a book which, though provocative of disagree- 
ment, is also one which merits serious consideration. 

There has been fairly general agreement among 
historians in their appreciation of the character of 
Gregory VII. The “dauntless monk’’, as Viscount 
Bryce calls him, has been credited with “that rarest 
and grandest of gifts, an intellectual courage and power, 
of imaginative belief” which accepts fully all the 
consequences of action once it is convinced of right. 
Professor Tout sums him up thus : 


Physically, there was little to denote the mighty mind 
1 Translated by Mr. R. F. Bennett. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxiv + 196. 


Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 12s. 6d. The German edition was published in 
1936. 
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within his puny body. He was of low stature, short-legged, 
and corpulent. He spoke with a stammer, and his dull 
complexion was only lighted up by his glittering eyes. He 
was not a man of much learning or originality, and con- 
tributed little towards the theory of papal or sacerdotal 
power. But he was one of the greatest practical men of the 
Middle Ages ; and his single-minded wish to do what was 
right betokened a dignity of moral nature that was rare 
indeed in the eleventh century. 


On the other hand there has been wide divergence of 
opinion, not only on the source of Gregory’s inspira- 
tion and the aim of his work, but especially on the 
significance of his resistance to the Emperor Henry IV, 
and of the whole reforming movement associated with 
his name. 

At one time the work of Gregory VII was intimately 
associated ‘‘in a direct line’? with the Cluniac move- 
ment, the work of moral reform and regeneration in 
monastic life carried out by Cluny and its daughter 
houses in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the direct 
result of which was to give a tremendous fillip to 
Papal control ofthe Church. The ideal of the Cluniac 
leaders was said to be “‘the separation of the Church 
from the State, and the reorganization of the Church 
under discipline such as could only be exercised by 
the Pope, who was to stand to the whole Church as 
the abbot of Cluny stood to each scattered Cluniac 
priory”. Gregory, in this theory, was “profoundly 
convinced of the truth of the Cluniac doctrines”? and 

1 Empire and Papacy, p. 125. Cp. Dr. Z. N. Brooke’s appreciation : 
“His enthusiasm and his ardent imagination drew men to him; that he 
attracted men is well attested. One feature his contemporaries remarked 
—the brightness and keenness of his glance. This was the outward sign of 
the fiery spirit within that insignificant frame, which by the flame of its 
enthusiasm could provoke the unwilling to acquiescence and stimulate even 
the fickle Roman population to devotion. It was kindled by his conviction 
of the righteousness of his aims and his determination, in which self- 
interest did not participate, to carry them into effect.” Cambridge Medieval 
History, Vol. V, p. 54. There is a much less sympathetic appraisal in Dr. 
A. J. Macdonald’s Hildebrand. The late H. A. L. Fisher describes him 


as “a squat, ill-favoured Tuscan peasant’’, but also ‘‘a stern and implacable 
idealist.” (History of Europe, Vol. I., p. 199.) 
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pushed them to their logical conclusion, the establish- 
ment of “‘a sort of universal monarchy for the Papacy”’.! 
This theory has by now been generally discarded, and 
the false assumptions on which it is based are clearly 
exposed by Professor Tellenbach, and, incidentally, 
admirably summarized by Mr. Bennett in an appen- 
dix. 

A second source of inspiration for the Hildebran- 
dine reform has been found in the revival of the study 
of canon law, notably in the law schools of Lorraine. 
According to this theory, Hildebrand was attracted 
to the study of canon law during his stay at Liége and 
Worms, and the new scientific collections of canons 
which were in course of compilation at the time pro- 
vided him with both the ideal of emancipation from 
lay control and the means to achieve his purpose. It 
was, so Dr. Macdonald maintains, this promotion 
of the canon law which was one of the most abiding 
features of Gregory’s work.” Professor Tellenbach 
rejects this view—too absolutely it seems to me, though 
it is true that it needs considerable modification. 
The revival of the study of canon law was as much an 
effect as a cause of the reforming movement. 

In the greatest single survey yet published, La 
Réforme Grégorienne, M. Augustin Fliche has endeav- 
oured to give due place to these various sources of 
reform, and to build up a complete picture of the whole 
movement. In the first volume he traces the reform- 
ing movement from the Abbey of Cluny, through the 
Lorraine bishops of the tenth century, Atto of Ver- 


1 Tout: Empire and Papacy, pp. 99, 125, 126. Professor G. H. Sabine 
adopts a somewhat similar attitude: A History of Political Theory, pp. 
229, 230. See also Fisher, op cit., p. 198. 

® Hildebrand, p.244. Cf.pp.20and 76. The researches of M. Paul Four- 
nier were chiefly responsible for the elaboration of this theory. See ‘‘Le 
Premier Manuel Canonique de la Réforme du XIe Siécle’’ in Mélanges 
@’ Archéologie et d’Histoirve, 1894; ‘‘Un Tournant de l’Histoire du Droit, 
1060-1140”, in Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit Frangais et Etranger, 
avril-juillet, 1917, pp. 129-180; ‘‘Les Collections Canoniques Romaines 4 
l’Epoque de Grégoire VII’ in Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, 1920. There is a good brief survey by Dr. Brooke in The 
English Church and the Papacy, Ch. III. 
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celli and Ratherius of Liége, to the period of Imperial 
reform under the Saxon and Salian Emperors from 
962 to 1056. None of these attempts at reform was 
a success. M. Fliche exaggerates the importance of 
the Cluniac movement, which was at first exclusively 
monastic. The ideas of the bishops, confused and 
unco-ordinated, could not be put into practice without 
Papal sanction and support, while the work of the 
Emperors, though certainly well-intentioned under 
Henry II, merely emphasized the abuse of lay control 
under Conrad II and Henry III, culminating in a 
triumph of caesaropapism when, at Sutri, Pope 
Gregory VI was deposed and the Emperor nominated 
his own candidate to the Papal throne. The Lorraine 
movement was not dead, however, and with Wazo of 
Liége and Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida it was 
to influence the Papacy and prepare the way for 
triumph with the election of Pope Leo IX in 1048, the 
famous election decree of 1059, and the emergence of 
the Papacy as the leader of the reforming movement. 
In this view, therefore, Pope Gregory fits into place 
in the natural development of reforming ideas extend- 
ing over two centuries. His value lies in his personal 
handling of the struggle, and above all in the dramatic 
gesture in which for the first time in Christian history 
a king was excommunicated and deposed. 

In the Cambridge Medieval History Dr. Z. N. Brooke 
tells the story calmly and completely, seeking less to 
examine tendencies of thought than to explain the 
sequence of events. He implies, however, that 
Gregory’s attitude, far from being preconceived or a 
development of former notions, hardened and deter- 
mined itself as the Pope came to realize the insincerity 
of the Emperor. Lay investiture, as Dr. Brooke has 
clearly shown elsewhere, was never in the forefront 


1There is a shorter account of the struggle by the same author in 
Glotz, Histoire Générale. Histoire du Moyen Age. T.II, p. 2, ch. iv and vi. 
A good account, chronological rather than analytical, in Hughes’ A History 
of the Church, Vol. II, pp. 243-271. 
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of Gregory’s programme. What he wanted was 
“through free election by clergy and people to obtain 
a personnel adequate for its spiritual functions and 
amenable to papal authority”. His ideal was the 
reform of the Church. He hoped to do this with 
imperial co-operation, but the action of Henry in 
deposing an Archbishop of Milan and in nominating 
his own candidate changed the Pope’s ideas. In 
1076 he excommunicated the Emperor. From this 
point to 1080, when Henry was finally deposed, 
Gregory’s ideas evolved still further. With the deposi- 
tion of the Emperor he asserted “‘the unlimited auto- 
cracy of the Pope over all men’’. According to this 
reading of the story Gregory was driven to make this 
supreme claim less from the inherent vitality of his 
own ideas than from the practical problem of the 
imperial opposition. His main purpose was always 
the same—to ensure by free election the appointment 
of the best men for the service of the Church.+ 
Professor Tellenbach’s book is conceived on totally 
different lines from any of the above, and he ap- 
proaches his subject from quite a different angle. 
Briefly his theme is as follows. We shall never prop- 
erly understand the struggle of the eleventh century 
unless we understand clearly the mediaeval notion of 
Libertas. Freedom from lay control was but one 
aspect, and not the most important, of this all-embrac- 
ing idea. There were, in fact, two concepts which had 
fused together in the mediaeval idea of liberty. On 
the one hand was the notion, outlined by St. Paul, and 
developed by the Fathers from Clement to Augustine, 
that liberty implies not merely freedom from others, 
but also service to someone, and more specifically 


1 Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. V, pp. 63-75. See also English 
Church and Papacy, p. 28: ‘‘The early stages of the process are all dictated 
by the desire to effect the reform of the Church, which still remains the 
first object even with Pope Gregory VII.’’ Dr. Brooke’s Raleigh Lecture, 
Lay Investiture and its Relation to the Conflict of Empire and Papacy, is an 
mportant mise au point. Cp. CLERGY REVIEW, July 1940, p. 91. . 
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the service of God. “Libera servitus est apud 
Dominum . . . ubi non necessitas, sed charitas ser- 
vit” is the way St. Augustine puts it. On the other 
hand there is the more specifically mediaeval notion, 
born perhaps of Germanic law, that freedom has a 
positive content, implies a subjective right, and some- 
thing tangible to defend. This notion tends to 
equate libertas with dignitas or even privilegium. Our 
best English rendering is perhaps the juridical notion 
of “franchise”, though Professor Tellenbach defines 
it as “‘a proper standing for everyone before God and 
man’’.t After this preliminary explanation the 
author goes on to analyse the reactions of the Christian 
spirit faced with the fact and problem of the world. 
He sees two opposite tendencies in the Church: the 
one, the monastic or ascetic, as he calls it, is the spirit 
of withdrawal from the world, the seeking of God in 
seclusion, leaving the civil power to its own devices. 
To some extent this spirit predominated in the first 
period of Mr. Hoare’s spiral, from 64 to 313, the 
period of persecution and the Churchin the catacombs. 
There was, however, another tendency, “the sacra- 
mental (i.e. priestly) conception of the hierarchy’’, 
whose aim was this-worldly, and whose purpose was 
the conversion and control of the world for the sake 
of the Church. Both these tendencies exalted the 
cleric or the monk, says Professor Tellenbach, and 
disparaged the lay estate. Before either could make 
a complete conquest, however, a new element arose. 
This was “royal theocracy’’, the exaltation of king- 
ship, the idea of divine right which raised the monarch 
above all earthly creatures, even above the ecclesi- 


_ *It is appropriate, I think, to quote a passage from Professor Pollard, 
discussing Magna Carta: ‘‘The word ‘liberty’ affords a good illustration : 
in 1215 a ‘liberty’ was the possession by a definite person or group of 
persons of very definite and tangible privileges, such as having a court of 
your own with its perquisites. ... The value of a ‘liberty’ was that 
through its enjoyment you were not as other men.” The History of England, 
PP: 53-54- 
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astical hierarchy, and laid upon him the sacred duty 
of leading his people to God. This notion, symbol- 
ized in the imperial coronation of Charlemagne by 
Pope Leo III and in the ritual anointing of the King, 
found its strongest support in the growth of the system 
of proprietary churches, a product of Germanic 
law, among the converted barbarians, resulting in 
complete domination by the lay element, and the 
submission, on the whole quite willingly, of bishops, 
priests and abbots to lay control. This royal theo- 
cracy was even accepted by some as of divine institu- 
tion ; and the proprietary system of ezgenkirchen, the 
“ecclesiae propriae” of the canons of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, was properly legalized and gener- 
ally accepted throughout theimperial Church. Royal 
domination was quite compatible with the monastic 
spirit of withdrawal, and had in fact grown steadily 
in strength since Carolingian times, being accepted 
almost as a matter of course by even the most zealous 
of monastic reformers. But it was fundamentally 
opposed to the “‘priestly”’ spirit of “conversion” ; and 
the emergence of this spirit in the eleventh century 
made the conflict of regnum and sacerdotium inevitable. 
For Professor Tellenbach the lay investiture dispute 
and the problem of free canonical election are in- 


*This emphasis of the influence of the eigenkirche on medieval thought 
and history is one of the most important German contributions to the study 
of the pre-Gregorian Church and its history. In an appendix Professor 
Tellenbach gives a brief review, with sources, of proprietary Church 
legislation from 900 to 1039. Two canons from the Collectio canonum of 
Abbo of Fleury may serve to illustrate both the financial and personal 
control which the lay proprietor could legally exercise over his church or 
monastery. 

Canon xix. In alio synodo nobis perdonastis, ut illa monasteria 
ubi monachi vel monachae vivunt regulariter, eis res dimitterentur unde 
vivere possent. Exinde si regalis est locus, ad dominum regem fecisset 
rationes abbas vel abbatissa ; si episcopalis, ad illum episcopum. 

Canon xxxvii (quoting a decree of Pope Eugenius II). Episcopi in 
propriis suis ecclesiis presbyteros ordinent. Quod si quilibet alius homo in 
sua basilica, infra trium mensium spatium, ab episcopo monitus, presby- 
terum non miserit, episcopus principi suggeret ut hoc emendet. Migne, 
P. L. 139, Coll. 487 and 495. Tellenbach (p. 95) quotes canon 37 as 38. 
An English study of this proprietary legislation is greatly needed. 
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cidentals. It is the sudden blazing up of this new 
spirit which is for him essential and marks one of the 
most important turning-points—‘“‘from the spiritual 
point of view perhaps the only one’”—in the history 
of Catholic Christendom. 


Royal theocracy and the proprietary system had existed 
almost unquestioned for centuries. It is one of the most 
surprising events in world-history that in the space of a few 
years the morally-purified papacy, which had hitherto been 
happy to regard its authority as complementary to that of 
the monarchy, should suddenly, unerringly and instinctively 
put the finishing touch to a thousand years of speculation 
about the nature of the Christian hierarchy and draw the 
conclusion that the existing order of the Church and of 
Christian society must be set aside as contrary to God’s will. 


The first direct attack on royal theocracy is to be 
found in the Libri adversus simoniacos of Cardinal 
Humbert, who first developed the basic ideas of the 
movement. With the appearance of his treatise ‘“‘a 
great revolution in world-history took place, which 
even those most closely concerned had only dimly 
foreseen’’. The application of these ideas was the 
work of Gregory VII, and it involved the readjust- 
ment of relations on a threefold plane : the remodel- 
ling of the relations of clergy and laity ; the imposition 
of Papal primacy in the Church ; and the establish- 
ment of the superiority of the ecclesiastical over the 
civil power. None of these aims, however, was an 
end in itself. Behind them all was the notion of a 
new world-order founded on the “‘priestly’’ or “sacra- 
mental”’ conception of the hierarchy. 


In the final analysis, the aim of the Gregorians was to 
realize the true, the God-ordained order of the Christian 
world, and to give its true value to the maxim that each 
man should receive his own and be preserved in the enjoy- 


ment of it—his freedom, his rights, his position before God 
and man. 
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Such is Professor Tellenbach’s theme, ably if some- 
what disjointedly worked out in a book which cer- 
tainly merits the attention of Catholic historians. It 
is the work of a man widely read in the immense 
literature of the period, knowing and handling the 
vast sources of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica with 
industry and skill. Yet it seems to me also to be the 
work of a man insufficiently familiar with Catholic 
theology and uncertain in his handling of Catholic 
ideas. If many of his conclusions are illuminating and 
suggestive there are others which provoke surprise, 
criticism and even disagreement. In other respects, 
too, I think his method of approach open to criticism. 

In the first place, Professor Tellenbach makes too 
much of the two conflicting attitudes of the Christian 
mind to the problem of the world, the ascetic and the 
priestly conceptions of the hierarchy, as he calls them. 
It is easy to make too absolute a distinction between 
these two attitudes, and to make them mutually 
exclusive. The idea of Askese has had a place in a good 
deal of German historical writing dealing with both 
the mediaeval Church and the Reformation period, 
and it has been responsible for both shallow and super- 
ficial solutions to some of the deepest of human 
problems. Even Professor Tellenbach is obliged to 
introduce a number of qualifying expressions into his 
argument, and at times his opinions seem to be self- 
contradictory. Thus he insists that the monastic 
asceticism is imbued with the spirit of withdrawal, 
yet he also speaks (p. 81) of ‘“‘the characteristic 
monastic feeling of responsibility for their fellow men’, 
and two pages further on declares that ‘‘the ascetics 
set out to be the first-line troops of the Church in the 
battle for Christ and against evil’’. 

Again, with regard to discipline within the Church, 
Professor Tellenbach makes a number of question- 
able statements and assumptions, and the expressions 
he uses suggest some confusion of thought. It is not 
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possible to examine all these statements here, but two 
series of examples will make the criticism clear. On 
page 53, comparing the two conceptions of the 
hierarchy, he says, ““The overwhelming importance 
of sacramentalism is further to be seen in the fact that 
privileges of exemption granted by the Pope to monas- 
teries frequently gave immunity from episcopal juris- 
diction, but scarcely ever from the bishop’s spiritual 
authority.” It is not easy to see what distinction 
Professor Tellenbach makes between jurisdiction and 
spiritual authority, and the authorities he quotes 
do not seem to support his conclusion.1 A some- 
what similar confusion occurs two pages further on 
where fundamental notions concerning grace appear 
to be misunderstood by the author. The two sen- 
tences are worth quoting in full as an example of the 
difficulty in grasping Professor Tellenbach’s meaning. 


The sacramental conception of the hierarchy bases the 
worth of the individual on the nature of his service at the 
sacrament, that is, on the measure of Christ’s presence 
within him, and sees the hierarchy as an institution with its 
face turned towards the world, since its task is to raise the 
world to eternal life. The sacramental conception of the 
hierarchy is realized here and now ; its existence in the next 
world is a secondary matter, for the factor which determines 
rank in the Hereafter is not, as on earth, the grace of God 
working through man, but the individual’s own state of 
grace. 


A second example of what seems to me to be 
some confusion of thought occurs in the author’s 
treatment of the ‘“‘royal theocracy”. In most of what 
he says I think he does not sufficiently underline the 
essential distinction which was made between the 


' To lighten and simplify the English edition Mr. Bennett has provided 
only a selection of Professor Tellenbach’s original references. For students 
who wish to follow up a particular point and have no access to the original 
this is a pity; and for this particular case it is possible that there were 
other authorities. 
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man and his office. This has been admirably summed 
up by Professor C. H .MclIlwain, who points out that 
the strong claims made by the imperialists “‘constitute 
a theory of the divine right of kingship, rather than 
of kings.”! They also explain the apparent contra- 
dictions which oblige Professor Tellenbach to qualify 
so many of his statements. 

In spite of these criticisms enough has been said 
to show the value of this important study. It empha- 
sizes, as no other book in English, the unique position 
of Pope Gregory VII in the history of the Church. 
Yet I feel it does so in too absolute a manner, and by 
proving too much. Had Professor Tellenbach re- 
stricted his survey to the relations of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers his work would have gained in 
clarity without losing in value, and the emphasis he 
lays on the mediaeval notion of Libertas would have been 
justified by the events of the story. As it is, his book 
shows a certain lack of cohesion and unity which a 
central theme would have provided. I think he 
might have found that central theme in the works of 
M. l’Abbé H. X. Arquilliére, whose work on the same 
subject Professor Tellenbach seems to have over- 
looked. In a series of studies which both repeat and 
overlap M. Arquilliére has worked out the develop- 
ment of what he calls “‘political Augustinianism’’— 
L’ Augustinisme politique during the Middle Ages—and 
he maintains that the theories implied in this Augustin- 
ianism provide the best interpretation and explanation 
of the work and significance of Pope Gregory VII.? 

This Augustinianism is described by M. Arquilli- 
ére as “‘the tendency to absorb reason in faith, natural 


1 The Growth of Political Thought in the West, p. 154. 

2 La Formation de la Théocratie Pontificale, in Mélanges d’Histoive 
offerts a M. Ferdinand Lot, Paris, 1925; L’ Augustinisme Politique, Paris, 
1934; Grégoire VII. Essai sur sa Conception du Pouvoir Pontifical, Paris, 
1934. See also the important chapter, by the same author, on the 
Carolingian monarchy and the Church in Glotz: Histoire du Moyen Age, 
T. 1, ch. xxiii, pp. 582-591. 
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law in the supernatural life, philosophy in Revelation’’. 
It is a view of society wrongly attributed to St. 
Augustine, which proved in fact a solvent of the 
formal distinction between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, and, in the unified Christendom which 
developed in Europe after the barbarian invasions, 
saw a single respublica with a single corporate purpose. 
It has frequently been emphasized that the absolute 
distinction of Church and State was foreign to mediaeval 
thought, with. few exceptions, before the fourteenth 
century ; and perhaps the greatest failing in Professor 
Tellenbach’s book is that he makes the distinction 
too absolute. The basis of all mediaeval argument was 
the notion of unity, a notion whose influence in the 
early Middle Ages is even now not sufficiently ad- 
mitted. It was well summed up by Dr. J. N. Figgis. 


After Constantine granted the peace of the Church, it 
was not long, at most three-quarters of a century, before 
the old conception ruled again of a great unity in which 
civil and ecclesiastical powers were merely separate depart- 
ments... . The emperors, as you know, were treated 
almost as ecclesiastical powers ; coercion was employed on 
both sides in the Arian controversy ; finally the Catholics 
conquered under Theodosius the Great. Arianism was 
made a crime ; Paganism was suppressed ; and the world 
was ripe for that confusion of baptism and citizenship which 
ruled the Middle Ages.! 


This confusion was greatly helped by the close 
relationship which grew up in the ninth century 
between the Carolingian monarchy and the Church. 
It was not an alliance of two independent powers but 
rather the incorporation of monarchy within the 
Church ; ecclesia and respublica became convertible 
terms. At first, however, it was the monarchy which 

1 Respublica Christiana. In Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 3rd Series, Vol. V, 1911. The paper is also printed as an appendix 
in the author’s Churches in the Modern State. See also ‘‘L’Idée d’etat 
sous les Carolingiens’” by L. Halphen in Revue Historique, janvier-mars, 


1939. 
Vol, xx. P 
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predominated and even overwhelmed the spiritual 
power. Royal theocracy was a reality. But the 
premises on which society was based could not allow 
this to continue unchallenged. It was the work of 
Gregory VII to fling down the challenge, and to 
vindicate the right ordering of Christian society. 
This he did by taking up again the Augustinian notion 
of Justitia and making it the test by which kingship 
stood or fell. He accepted none of the qualifications 
by which St. Augustine was able to excuse the exist- 
ence of the pagan state. In fact it is doubtful if he 
read the De Civitate Dei ; he drew most of his ideas 
from St. Gregory the Great. In essence his position 
was simple. He would support only the righteous 
ruler, and—of sovereign importance—it was he who 
was to be the judge of that righteousness. ‘““The sign 
of the righteous ruler was . . . obedience to the 
commandments of God, and therefore by inference to 
the Church which interprets God’s will.” There was 
no question of papal autocracy, papal monarchy or 
any other expression implying temporal authority. 
Gregory’s position was that of the Shepherd of the 
whole Flock of Christ, which ‘“‘entailed the heavy 
responsibility for ensuring in this world God’s peace, 
justice, and order, necessary for the flock’s eternal 
welfare.”’? To this extent Gregory innovated nothing. 
All the premises in his argument were accepted by 
both sides in the dispute. He proposed no new 
theory ; in fact his mind was rather receptive than 
original. But it was his genius to have seen the im- 
plications of the premises which all admitted, and, 
with courage and tenacity, to have carried them in 
practice to their logical conclusion. Although his 
own effort seemed a failure and he died in exile, the 
ideals he stood for were bound to triumph in the 





1 Brooke, Lay Investiture, p. 20. 
2 McIlwain, op. cit., p. 220. A sober and scholarly survey of the whole 
question. 
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society of his time. The pontificate of Innocent III 
is the natural climax of his work. So too would have 
been the pontificate of Boniface VIII but for a new 
element which struck at the very root of society as 
Gregory and his contemporaries had conceived it. 
The struggle of the regnum and the sacerdotium was a 
struggle of two departments within the same society. 
Given the premises of the age the supremacy of the 
spiritual was bound to be established ; and Gregory 
VII must rank in history as the man who established 
it, the Pope of Christian unity. It was the denial of 
those premises, the rise of national self-consciousness 
and the development of the “lay spirit” which 
destroyed the work of Gregory VII. The Reformation 
was not a sudden catastrophe in Europe. Many of its 
roots were deep in the past in the eleventh-century 
Anonymous of York, in the pamphleteers of Philip 
the Fair, in Marsilius of Padua and William of Occam. 
They prepared the way for the divine right of kings 
rather than of kingship, for the enthronement of 
national interest as a guiding principle in international 
relations, for the triumph of secular nationalism, the 
setting aside of the mediaeval notion ofa transcendental 
natural law, and the evil of unchecked national sove- 
reignty of which our age is such a tragic witness. 
Today the‘ideal is again a new world order based on 
unity. It is a far cry from the modern pagan society 
to the Christian unity conceived by mediaeval thinkers 
and realized in practice if only for a time by the genius 
of Pope Gregory VII. Yet the significance of his 
work and the grandeur of his conception have a 
lesson which should not be lost on the disintegrated 
society of our own day. ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
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Palm Sunday 


(Notes for a Sermon on the Passion)? 


HE Passion of our Lord is ever present to the mind 

of the Christian people. It is very much so during the 
solemn week which begins today. As we ponder this 
tremendous drama there pass before our eyes scenes and 
situations as varied as they are soul-stirring. The cross is a 
pulpit from which the divine Teacher proclaims aloud, in 
terms which all can understand, how much God loves His 
creature man: ‘‘Greater love than this no man hath, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends’ (Jo. xv, 13). Where 
there is such wealth of incident, individual souls will select 
their own phase or episode for more habitual consideration. 


But we may ask: Was there any one incident, or set of | 


incidents of His Passion, which were more habitually present 
to our Lord’s own mind? We have the answer from His 
own lips : ‘“‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of 
man shall be betrayed to the chief priests and the scribes, and 
they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified...” 
(Matt. xx, 18, 19). 

When He speaks thus, our Lord reveals what was 


habitually in His mind; He lets us see which were the 


phases of His Passion that loomed largest on His mental 
horizon. They were His betrayal by one of His chosen ones, 


His condemnation by the religious leaders of the people and _ | 


the handing over of Him to the Gentiles—to outsiders—to 
the end that He might be mocked, scourged, spit upon and 
finally crucified. From a contemplation of these various 
incidents we may learn much for our own conduct. 

1. The Betrayal by Fudas. Is there a more odious thing 
than a betrayal of confidence? Treason, from whatever 
motive it may spring, is deemed an act of unpardonable 
baseness by all right-minded people. The infamy of such 
behaviour is all the greater if friendship has been particularly 


1 For an evening discourse in preparation for Holy Week, or for Good 
Friday. 
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intimate. Now the relations between Jesus and the 
Apostles were precisely those of familiar friendship: “I 
have called you friends ; because all things whatsoever I 
have heard of the Father, I have made known to you” 
(Jo. xv, 15). Friendship knows no suspicion ; it is free 
from all fear and distrust. Sallust (who actually puts it in 
the mouth of the infamous Catiline) gives us a most wonder- 
ful definition of this, the most beautiful of human things : 
idem velle, idem nolle, ea demum vera amicitia est. It is certain 
that our Lord did not discriminate between Judas and the 
other members of the Apostolic College, in fact He had 
actually assigned to him an office which implied special 
trust on His part. Yet the man of Iscariot went over to 
the enemy and sold His Master for money. 

Jesus was well aware of Judas’ conduct. Yet He bore 
with him for many weeks, perhaps months, and by no 
word or gesture did He expose him. Only at the last, and 
then with supreme delicacy, did He inform the head of the 
College, yet so as not to expose the traitor to any danger at 
the hands of his colleagues. But how the noblest, the most 
upright of hearts must have suffered from close proximity 
to the traitor! It is not for nothing that Judas’ action is 
singled out by Jesus from among the many incidents of that 
awful day. 

Human stupidity, the clash of interests, envy or greed 
may cause our trust to be betrayed. We may then feel 
tempted to lose all faith in mankind. In those dark hours 
let us think of the betrayal of our Saviour by one whose 
heart, at one time, surely thrilled with sincere love for the 
Holy One of God whom he eventually sold for thirty pieces 
of silver. 

2. Condemned by the Priests and Scribes. The guilt of those 
contemptible men was incomparably greater than Pilate’s. 
They were the official exponents of the Scriptures, knowledge 
of which was their boast and their glory. We read that 
“they watched him’? (Luke xiv, 1), but this they did not 
from a desire to be taught by Him but that they might find 
matter for criticism. Had they watched Christ’s career 
with a single eye they could not have failed to discover 
that the prophecies, of which they were the authentic inter- 
preters, were being most gloriously fulfilled in Him. But 
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they were blinded by divers passions and, in point of fact, 
by this time naturalism, rationalism and even rank 
materialism had seriously infected leading circles in Israel. 
There was no excuse for their attitude : “If I had not come, 
and spoken to them, they would not have sin; but now 
they have no excuse for their sin”’ (Jo. xv, 22). 

Our Lord was grievously hurt by this rejection of Him 
by the people who should have been best able to recognize in 
Him all the characteristics of the long-promised Messiah. 
And when they handed Him over to the Gentiles they 
committed a final outrage, one that set the seal on their 
rejection of Him who was the Expectation of Israel. 

3. Mocked. The mockeries began actually in the house 
of the high priests and under their very eyes : ““The men that 
held him, mocked him, and struck him, and they blindfolded 
him, and smote his face’’ (Luke xxii, 63, 64). St. Mark 
seems to suggest that the menials were not the only ones to 
treat our Lord contumeliously : ‘‘some (he does not specify 
who they were) began to spit on him” (xiv, 65.) This 
awful detail was singled out by our Lord when He foretold 
His Passion (Mark x, 34, Luke xviii, 38). The repulsive 
incident sickens our fastidiousness. But He whois “‘beautiful 
among the sons of men”’ (Psalm xliv, 3) did not shrink from 
so revolting an ordeal, so why should our sensitiveness cause 
us to shrink from dwelling on it ? Have not we, by our sins, 
defiled a countenance, the contemplation of which now 
gladdens the citizens of heaven ? 

4. Scourged. This appalling ordeal was the invariable 
preliminary to a capital execution. It was so ghastly a 
torture that often the victim died under it, from shock and 
loss of blood. St. Paul boasts that he was thrice whipped, 
but severe though his ordeal was, it was regulated by the 
Law which allowed the infliction of no more than forty 
stripes with a whip made of cords. No such humane 
restrictions restrained the pagan soldiery, who used leather 
thongs weighted with leaden balls which rent and furrowed 
the sacred body of our Lord, tore the flesh from the bones 
and mantled His whole frame with a crimson cloak of His 
precious blood. 

This awe-inspiring torture was followed by yet another 
orgy of mockery and insults similar to that of the previous 
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night in the priests’ house ; here, not the priests’ menials, 
but the pagan soldiery, made play with the Saviour of the 
world. In our own days biblical archaeology has thrown 
a new and strange light upon this scene. That brilliant 
biblical scholar, P. Hugh Vincent, of the famous School of 
St. Etienne, Jerusalem, has proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that the amazing stone pavement under the church 
of the Ecce Homo, in the Via Dolorosa and under the adjoining 
Franciscan church, is none other than the Lithostrotos which 
was the theatre of the poignant events of Good Friday 
morning. The recovery of this vast pavement is little short 
of a special grace to our age, for with the exception of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, there is no more soul- 
stirring shrine in the Holy City. Lines and figures roughly 
scratched into the monumental flagstones are evidently the 
“boards” needed for certain ancient Roman games. The 
most remarkable among them is that destined for the game 
called basilicus, or more correctly, ‘‘the royal stroke’. On 
the upper part of the plan we see a crown with a number of 
points or darts, whilst at the bottom there is a roughly drawn 
sword—viz. the emblems of royalty and of death. On the 
morning of that Spring day the soldiers not on duty may well 
have been playing that ancient game—the guard-room is only 
a few yards away. When the soldiers in charge of Jesus 
“called together the whole band’’ (Matt. xv, 16), what was 
more natural than that they should go on doing to a real 
King, or one who was said to claim that He was a king, 
what they had been doing as a mere game? The mockery, 
the crown of thorns, the reed, the purple cloak, the mock 
genuflexions—and the spitting on Him—all was in keeping 
with their mood at the moment when their fellow-soldiers 
called them to join them in their cruel game with the King 
of the Jews.} 

5. Crucified. Crucifixion is perhaps the most fiendish 
invention of human cruelty. The Romans reserved it for 
the lowest criminals. Such was the death our Lord chose 
for Himself! He could think of no more convincing proof 
of His amazing love for man. Other men in-a similar plight 
may have found momentary escape from their agony in 
unconsciousness. Up to the end Jesus remained master of 


1 Cf. Revue Biblique, 1937. P. 569s. 
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His faculties : He drained His cup to the dregs. When we 
think of the Passion we must be on guard against the merest 
shadow of Docetism. The Passion was infinitely real. On 
the other hand our Lord had complete command of His 
powers. All that was human in Him was the instrument 
of His divinity. Hence our Lord had wonderful and 
mysterious reserves upon which He could draw. What He 
endured, He endured because He willed it : ““No man taketh 
it [my life] away from me, but I lay it down of myself” 
(Jo. x, 18). 

The cross is God’s answer to man’s provocation. His 
supreme effort to convince man of the strength of His love, 
the measure also of the evil of sin, for the expiation of which 
divine justice did not deem the precious Blood of the Spotless 
Lamb an excessive price. 
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Easter Sunday 


**He who raised up Fesus will raise us up also with Fesus”’ 
(I Cor. iv, 14). 


When all was over on Calvary, the friends of Jesus 
reverently laid His sacred body in a stone sepulchre. His 
enemies may have triumphed! At last they were rid of the 
inconvenient preacher and wonderworker. But at the first 
ray of dawn, on the third day, the still Figure stirred. Ina 
flash, Jesus, alive once more, escaped from the sealed and 
guarded tomb, ‘“‘the first fruits of them that sleep . . . and 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive” 
(I Cor. xv, 20-22). 

Men are willing enough to believe in some kind of survival 
after death. Belief in the immortality of the soul is as old as 
the world. So widespread a conviction must be a survival 
of the revelation concerning our destiny which the Creator 
gave to the first parents of our race. This faith is a precious 
thing, but itisnot enough. Today, many calling themselves 
Christians, do not look forward to the resurrection of the 
body. They regard that article of the Creed as out of date, 
one not in keeping with modern ideas about the nature, 
origin and destiny of the body. 
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When men speak thus they do violence to nature. If at 
death the body were to dissolve for ever, the human person- 
ality would remain eternally incomplete. The soul, how- 
ever richly endowed, is not the whole of man. Though it 
can exist apart from the body, it is naturally linked to it ; it 
is no mere lodger in the body, but together with it consti- 
tutes our personality. 

Reason may show the appropriateness of hope even for the 
body, but revelation alone tells us that resurrection is a fact. 

Resurrection is essentially a restoration, a rebuilding, a 
resumption of a life temporarily interrupted. This restora- 
tion is the work of the Son of God, even as His own resurrec- 
tion is the pattern of ours: “The hour cometh wherein all 
that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that have done good things, shall come forth unto 
the resurrection of life’? (Jo. v, 28, 29). During the forty 
days between His Resurrection and His Ascension, our Lord 
took endless pains to convince the Apostles that He was the 
selfsame Jesus whom they had known so long (He retains 
the marks of the nails, eats with them, lets them touch 
Him). 

So shall be our resurrection. It is like the relighting of a 
candle momentarily extinguished by the chill blast of death ; 
a candle put out and lit again has not thereby lost its identity. 
Resurrection is a personal experience : it is the restoration 
of our own selves, with all those characteristic powers that 
are compatible with the life which thereafter opens before 
the elect. 

Resurrection is a work of divine omniscience and omni- 
potence. Though in a manner of speaking God owes it to 
Himself not to suffer His work to be undone for ever—and 
it would indeed be grievously spoilt were the grave to hold 
our bodies for ever—fallen man has no claim to so stupendous 
a display of His Creator’s power and love. Hence the fact 
that we shall rise again is only known by faith. Reason 
points to its appropriateness, but it cannot show that it will 
ever actually take place. On this point all our hopes rest 
exclusively on our Lord’s promise. Only He can summon 
the dead from their graves who first called them to life. A 
dead body is as far removed from life as was the lump of clay 
into which God breathed the breath of life at the beginning. 
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Resurrection is the resumption of the full life interrupted 
by death. All that makes our life good, beautiful, holy—all 
that constitutes our personality, with its individual charac- 
teristics—will live again, but on a far higher level and with 
no fear of death to darken the horizon. As for the qualities 
of the risen body (of course all along I am only thinking of 
the elect, among whom I pray all my hearers may be 
numbered), they are described by St. Paul in his first letter 
to the Corinthians (I Cor. xv, 35, 42, 43, 44, 53), on which 
Catholic thought has subsequently built. Let it suffice, 
for the moment, to say that the risen body will be a fit and 
worthy partner of a glorious soul, a suitable ornament of 
the kingdom of light which God has prepared before the 
creation of earth and sky to be the abode of those who are 
“found in Christ”. | 

Faith in a future resurrection gives meaning and purpose- 
fulness to life. What a pitiable thing our existence would be, 
were it bounded by the cradle and the grave! “If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable” (I Cor. xv, 19). Our religion lays upon us 
restrictions galling to the flesh ; and as wickedness is not 
invariably punished in this world, so does righteousness not 
always meet with its reward. This anomaly can scandalize 
only those who refuse to look beyond the horizon of this 
world. 

Christ is risen! He is both the guarantee and the 
pattern of our own future return to completeness of person- 


ality. 
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Low Sunday 
(A Triumphant Faith) 


St. John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, to call him by the 
title he assumes in his own Gospel, is very properly regarded 
as the Apostle of charity : “Little children, love one another !”’ 
was the burden of his preaching in his old age. But the 
fourth Evangelist is equally the herald of Faith. The first and 
longest of the three letters from his pen that have been pre- 
served for us, is an inspiring and infinitely comforting paean 
of the virtue and value of faith in the Son of God. The epistle 
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of today’s Mass is a brief extract from that masterpiece. 
(The extract includes the difficult passage about the three 
heavenly witnesses, the authenticity of which is debated ; 
in any case the pulpit is not the place for a discussion which 
would hardly be profitable.) 

Charity—which is inseparable from grace—is God’s 
highest gift to man. By it we are made akin to God, for 
“God is charity”, and if we preserve charity we abide in 
God and God in us (I Jo. iv, 16). Yet if charity brings about 
so close a contact with God as to amount to a mutual 
indwelling, it presupposes a previous contact—by faith. 
Our first approach to God is by faith : ““He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is’’ (Heb. xi, 6). Our first request 
to Holy Church, in the hour of our Baptism, was for the gift 
of faith which is a preliminary to the gift of eternal life.? 

In these days of “devotions’’ it is imperative to lay stress 
on the vital importance of faith viewed in isolation from the 
wonderful train of blessings that its possession brings to us. 
We are not saved by “devotions”, but by faith: “By 
grace’’ (that is, gratuitously), “‘you are saved through faith’’, 
which is “the gift of God” (Eph. ii, 8). This does not mean 
that faith avails without works. But then, living faith is not 
by nature static but dynamic. Works are the fruits of living 
faith and the tokens of its presence in the soul. 

Nothing could be more inspiring than St. John’s teaching 
on the glorious fruits of faith. To the hurried reader some 
of his utterances might almost seem to imply that it is enough 
to believe in order to be saved. At the conclusion of his 
Gospel he tells his readers that he wrote in order that “‘you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing, you may have life in his name’”’ (Jo. xx, ult.). Most 
of us have ideas about salvation which are hardly character- 
ized by this apostolic simplicity. Yet St. John is styled “The 
Theologian’, or “the Divine’, because of the unique illu- 
mination by the Holy Ghost which enabled him, more than 
the other Evangelists, to grasp and describe “the deep things 
of God”? (I Cor. ii, 10.) ‘You would be saved? You 
would have the only life worth having—life everlasting ?”’ 
“Very well, St. John tells you, “believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God and you shall have life in his name.”’ 

‘Cf. Rit, Rom. 
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There would be infinite comfort in this apostolic assur- 
ance, would we but take the Apostle at his word. But the 
thing seems too good to be true. At any rate it simplifies 
matters far too much to please our sophisticated minds, 
By the same token, in our ailments, we prefer the brightly 
coloured water sold to us in chemists’ bottles to the homely 
housewife’s remedies which have stood the test of time. 

Nor need we fear to fall into Luther’s error. That un- 
happy man, in his violent reaction against an externalism 
which, in his day, threatened the very soul of religion, 
exceeded in an opposite direction. Faith alone, that is a 
static faith, without works, does not avail unto life. But 
living faith, as has been said, is always dynamic, and 
receives its final lustre from charity; it “worketh by 
charity”’ (Gal. v, 6). 

To believe is by itself an activity of the highest order. If 
we believe “that Jesus is the Son of God’’, we are directed 
towards Christ by a divine energy which alone is able to 
produce such an attitude. 

Faith is the root of that healthy optimism which is the 
Christian’s birthright. Nothing is so much out of place in a 
Christian mind as spiritual defeatism. ‘True, we are beset 
with countless perils. These are conveniently grouped under 
three headings, viz. the world, the flesh and the devil. In 
today’s epistle St. John describes what should be our attitude 
towards the first member of this sinister trinity. What is 
meant by the world? In the prologue of his Gospel St. 
John writes that when the Word came into the world, the 
world knew Him not. Evidently the term is patient of more 
than one meaning. The physical world fulfils the behests 
of its Maker in its own dumb fashion. Hence the term 
here refers to ideas, principles, conduct, that are at variance 
with the will of God, or, more briefly the men and nations 
that are arrayed against God and against His Christ. That 
world may persecute, hurt and even kill the children of the 
kingdom— it cannot injure them in their souls and its triumph 

can never be other than ephemeral : “In the world you shall 
have distress, but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world” (Jo. xvi, ult.). 

By our faith we defy and defeat the world : “This is the 
victory which overcometh the world, our faith’’ (Epistle). 
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This is the only time the word “victory”’ is used in the New 
Testament. Nor is our victory an impersonal one, that is, 
the result of the united strength of the whole body. It is 
that, but it is also our individual and most personal triumph : 
“Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ?” 


Second Sunday After Easter 
(A Homily Based on the Collect of the Mass) 


“OQ God who by the abasement of Thy Son didst raise 
up a prostrate world, grant to Thy faithful people abiding 
gladness, to the end that they whom Thou hast snatched 
from the hazards of everlasting death, may possess eternal 
oys.”” 

The Collects—especially the older ones—are the choicest 
portion of our liturgical inheritance. These incomparable 
prayers bridge the centuries which separate us from the 
primitive Church. As the old adage has it : lex orandt, 
lex credendi—the official prayer of the Church is necessarily 
the reflex of her belief. Hence the Church fulfils her role 
of a teacher of mankind not only when she speaks to the 
world by the mouth of Popes and Councils, but also no less 
effectively, and even more sweetly, by means of her inspired 
liturgy. In the Collects, in particular, we have a locus 
theologicus of which preachers do not, perhaps, sufficiently 
avail themselves. 

The men who drew up the Collects were evidently given 
a special inspiration from on high, together with power to 
put their thoughts into words. Many have the gift of prayer, 
but not everyone can formulate a prayer for universal use. 
An Oratio is not the same thing as a Collect. The latter is 
peculiar to the Roman Liturgy. There is nothing like it 
in the Eastern Rites. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
style and manner of our Collects are pre-eminently Roman 
and only in Latin speech is such terseness to be found in com- 
bination with so much depth and wealth of thought. The 
prayer part of the Collect is invariably based on some attri- 
bute of God, or on some special occasion or time. This sub- 
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stantiation of the petition part of the Collects is of immense 
doctrinal value, as is the petition itself. Here the Church 
teaches us much about God, our attitude to Him, what we 
should pray for and how it should be done. 

All this is admirably illustrated by today’s Collect. We 
are on the crest of a wave of unearthly joy, the gladness 
that burst upon the world when the Angel rolled away the 
stone and proclaimed that Jesus was risen from the dead. 
However, in the midst of our exultation, Holy Church re- 
minds us that, glorious as was His resurrection for our Lord 
personally, and full of the most splendid prospects for our- 
selves, the world was retrieved from its sorry plight not by 
the splendours of Easter morning, but by the abasement of 
Good Friday. But it is precisely on the strength of Christ’s 
abasement [““He emptied himself . . . he humbled him- 
self . . .”’ (Philip ii, 7, 8)] that we ask God to grant to His 
faithful people abiding joy here and now. 

It seems a strange request to make. Many a good man, 
but less wise than the infallible Teacher of men, would hardly 
dare to pray thus. Is not this a vale of tears, a place of 
banishment? Is not grief, rather than gladness, the natural 
lot of man in this world? The answer is that the Church 
can no more err in her prayer than she can in her dogmatic 
teaching. The gladness we ask for is not such as this world 
might conceivably give to its votaries ; we ask it of God 
whose “Kingdom is justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’’ (Rom. xiv, 17). The Collect prays for gladness here 
and now. Perpetuam need not be rendered by ‘“‘everlasting”’, 
suggesting the life that awaits us beyond the present one. 
Everlasting joy is the theme of the second clause of the 
Collect. The adjective “‘perpetuam’’ is used in another, 
familiar Collect usually sung at Benediction. In it we pray, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, for “constant 
health of mind and body’’—jerpetua mentis et corporis sanitate 
gaudere. No such prayer need be made for a future life, 
hence perpetua should be rendered by ‘“‘constant, abiding”’, 
not by “‘everlasting”’ or “‘eternal’’, and it refers to our present 
condition. 

Joy implies more than enjoyment. It is strength: “The 
joy of the Lord is our strength’ (2 Esdras viii, 10). Itis 
not an ebullition of animal spirits but a deep satisfaction 
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born of a good conscience and a sense of the nearness of God 
“who gladdens our youth”’ and our old age. 

The second part of the Collect pleads that since God has 
snatched us from the hazards of eternal death, He would also 
grant to us to partake of eternal joys. The epithet perpetua 
used in connexion with death need not affect the interpreta- 
tion of the adjective which I have ventured to suggest in the 
first clause, which asks for perpetuam laetitiam. The first 
part of the Collect is clearly concerned with this present 
life. When the world lay prostrate God raised it up by the 
lowliness and the self-abasement of His Son. Such con- 
descension on God’s part leads us to hope, and prompts us 
to pray, for gladness for the whole duration of our life here 
below. 

This raising up of a prostrate world implies, or consists 
in, our being snatched from the hazards of everlasting ruin ; 
so it is natural that we pray that we may partake of the 
unending joys of the new life. The petition is inspired by 
the character of the liturgical season. Eastertide is an 
image, and even a foretaste, of the new life which our Saviour 
won for us. The happiness which our faith procures for us 
now, should direct our thoughts and longings towards the 
lasting joys of heaven. And if constant gladness seems too 
much to hope for—though we are made to pray for it !— 
we may yet keep sadness, the world’s sadness, at arm’s 
length by means of the hope that is in us. Spe gaudentes 
(Rom. xii, 12), rejoicing in hope until the day comes—an 
eternal Easter Day—when, in words St. Augustine loves to 
repeat again and again, we shall be re gaudentes—rejoicing in 
the actual experience of the Good we have hoped for. 
Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 





DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
HOLY WEEK 


a Holy Week the Church lives again, in her 
Liturgy, the last week of Our Lord on earth. 

The principal events of the first “Holy Week” 
were : 

Sunday. Our Lord entered Jerusalem in triumph and 
was hailed as King by the people who cried “‘Blessed is He 
who cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest !’? The children are specially mentioned in this 
welcome—( Matthew xxi, 15). 

Monday. Our Lord went to the Temple and drove out 
the buyers and sellers. 

Tuesday. On this day Our Lord made His last public 
appearance in the Temple. The opposition from His 
enemies became more intense as they endeavoured to 
ensnare Him by their questions. Never was Our Lord’s 
wisdom more manifest. Those who sought to humiliate 
Him were themselves silenced. He denounced the Scribes 
and Pharisees for their obstinacy and hardness of heart. | 
He foretold the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the world, 
and taught the necessity of constant watchfulness—(Parable 
of the Ten Virgins). a 

Wednesday. Probably Our Lord spent this day in § 
retirement and prayer at Bethany. { 

Thursday. Our Lord went to Jerusalem to eat the Pasch | 
with His disciples ; He washed their feet ; instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament ; ordained His Apostles, and gave them 
many instructions particularly on charity and love for one 
another. 

At the end of the Supper He went to the garden of 
Gethsemane to begin His Passion. 

Friday. His sufferings continue until His death at 
three p.m. 

Now let us see how the Church annually keeps Holy 
Week. 

Palm Sunday. Palms are blessed before Mass, distributed 
and in big churches carried in procession. The blessing 
of palms is a “‘sacramental’’, and because of the blessing of 
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the Church the palm can be most useful to us if we use it 
properly. We should keep the palm with reverence. Read 
what the priest says in blessing it. Moreover, palm is a 
pledge of victory ; Our Lord will conquer Satan and the 
powers of evil by His Passion. 

This brings us to the Gospel of the Mass—the account 
of the Passion as given by St. Matthew. 

Monday. The Gospel tells us of Mary Magdalen’s 
anointing Our Lord’s feet in the house of Simon the Leper. 
According to St. John this event really took place on the 
eve of Palm Sunday, but owing to its close connection with 
the Passion it is put before us in Holy Week. Our Lord 
Himself said, in rebuking those who spoke of waste, ‘“‘Let 
her alone, that she may keep it against the day of my 
burial.” 

Tuesday. The account of the Passion according to St. 
Mark. 

Wednesday. The account of the Passion according to St. 
Luke. 

Thursday. The first “Maundy Thursday” is com- 
memorated in a special way by today’s Liturgy. Besides 
repeating Our Lord’s first Mass, the ceremony of the 
washing of the feet is performed in Cathedral churches, 
and that we may remember Our Lord’s law of charity; all 
the antiphons sung during the ceremony are exhortations 
to love one another, e.g. “Now there remain faith, hope 
and charity, but the greatest of these is charity’? ; and again, 
“Where charity and love is, there is God’. Moreover, 
besides honouring the Blessed Sacrament in a special manner, 
other Sacraments are brought to our mind today because, 
during the Mass, the Bishop in his Cathedral blesses all the 
oils used in conferring Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Orders, 
Extreme Unction. 

A second Host is consecrated and carried in procession 
to the Altar of Repose, in readiness for Good Friday’s 
ceremony. It is at this altar we can show our love for Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament. The altars are stripped. 

Friday. On Good Friday we are mourning the death of 
Christ. The Church is desolate, wearing black vestments 
and refraining from the renewing of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 
The main ceremonies are : 
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(i). The lessons and prayers for the whole world and 
the reading of the Passion according to St. John. 

(ii). The veneration of the Cross ; the Creeping to the 
Cross, as the old expression has it. 

(iii). The Mass of the Presanctified—not really a “‘Mass” 
but a Communion Service. The priest consumes the Host 
consecrated the previous day. The atmosphere of death is 
created by the empty Tabernacle and the unlighted Sanc- 
tuary Lamp. The Church is awaiting the Resurrection, 
We can select two out of many practical lessons to be learnt 
in Holy Week. 

(i). Obedience. All sin is a lack of subjection: God 
willed that we should be redeemed by a supreme act of 
obedience. This aspect of Our Lord’s Passion is put before 
us on the first day of Holy Week in the Epistle of Palm 
Sunday: ‘He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross.” This thought is 
repeated every day in the Office and again in the Gradual 
of the Mass of Maundy Thursday. Obedience is one of the 
Christlike virtues. (Cat. 347.) 

(ii). Charity. Our Lord chose His last night on earth 
to speak most solemnly on the duty of mutual love. He 
evidently wanted the lesson to be impressed indelibly on 
our minds. We have only to read the Epistles of St. Peter 
and St. John, and to see the conduct of the Early Church, 
to realize how well the lesson had been learnt. 

Holy Saturday. After Our Lord’s death, on the first 
Good Friday, His Sacred Body was taken down from the 
Cross and buried hurriedly in the tomb of Joseph of Arima- 
thea—hurriedly because by sundown the Sabbath day 
would start. On the Saturday Our Lord’s body remained 
in the tomb. He arose from the dead early on Sunday 
morning. He had therefore been dead and buried part of 
three days. (Cat.: 5th Article of Creed.) 

Now let us see how the Church celebrates the glorious 
Resurrection of Our Lord. In the early days of Christianity 
there were no special services on Holy Saturday. In the 
evening the catechumens were baptized and the public 
penitents reconciled so that they could receive their Easter 
Holy Communion. As the numbers increased it became 
necessary to begin these ceremonies earlier so that now they 
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begin in the morning and the Church starts her celebration 
of Easter on Holy Saturday morning. 

These Holy Saturday ceremonies are very beautiful and 
instructive, and consist in : 

(1) The blessing of the New Fire and the five grains of 
incense. This takes place at the door of the 
church. 

(2) The blessing of the Paschal candle. 

(3) The reading of the twelve prophecies which fore- 
shadow the effects of our rebirth through Baptism. 

(4) The blessing of the baptismal font. 

(5) The Litany of the Saints. 

(6) The Mass. 

Some of these ceremonies, e.g. (2), (3) and (4), as we might 
expect from what has been said about the catechumens, are 
closely connected with the Sacrament of Baptism. 

When you go to Mass on Easter Sunday morning you 
will see a very large candle standing at the Gospel side of 
the altar. It will remain there until Ascension Thursday. 
This is the Paschal Candle blessed on Holy Saturday, and 
it is well worth while knowing its meaning. The candle 
represents Christ, the Light of the World, risen from the 
dead. Remember what we learnt about the blessing of 
candles on February 2nd, and what St. Anselm says : ‘The 
wax of candles signifies the virginal Flesh of the Divine 
Infant, the wick figures His Soul, and the flame His 
Divinity.” The “Exultet’’, sung by the Deacon when he 
blesses the candle, is full of joy and triumph at the thought 
of Christ’s triumph over death. The five notches you will 
see on the candle are the five grains of incense blessed at 
the church door and placed in the wax to represent Our 
Lord’s five Wounds, the marks of which He retained after 
His Resurrection, as we know from the story of St. Thomas. 

The Candle also recalls the pillar of fire which led the 
Israelites from the slavery of Egypt. Christ, by His Passion, 
Death and Resurrection has led His people from the bondage 
of sin. The Paschal Candle is used also in the blessing of 
the baptismal font. It is dipped into the water three times 
as Our Lord went down into the waters of the Jordan to 
be baptized ; as also He descended into the tomb to rise 
gloriously from it on the first Easter Day. 
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THE RISEN LIFE 
I, Appearances on Easter Day 


On Easter Sunday and during the forty days which 
follow the Church tells us of the Risen Life of Our Lord, 
until He ascended into Heaven. (Cat.: 6th Article.) During 
this period Christ appeared on many occasions to His 
apostles and disciples and completed what remained to 
be done in the founding of His Church. If we examine 
some of these appearances, especially those put before us 
in the Liturgy, we shall learn many valuable lessons. The 
Gospels record five occasions when Our Lord showed Him- 
self on Easter Day : 

(a2) To Mary Magdalen (Sequence of the Easter Mass. 

Gospel of Easter Thursday.) 

(6) To the holy women. 

(c) To St. Peter (Mass of Easter Monday). 

(d) To the two disciples. 

(e) To the ten apostles in the Upper Room. 

In considering these appearances after His Resurrection 
be careful to realize that Our Lord’s Body—a glorified 
Body—was really there. It was not like the appearance of 
a ghost, a spirit. Our Lord knew the Apostles would be 
inclined to make this mistake and that is why He said : ‘See 
My Hands and Feet, that it is I Myself. Handle and see: 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as you see Me to have.” 
(Gospel of Easter Tuesday). You know the qualities of a 
glorified body. (Cat. : 11th Article, 128-129.) 


The Appearance to Mary Magdalen. 
Read the account from the Gospel of the Mass of Easter 
Thursday (John xx, 1-18). 


Lessons to be deduced. 

(1) Mary Magdalen and the holy women went to 
trouble and expense in the attempt to show reverence to 
Our Lord’s Body—His dead Body. Can we show a like 
reverence and bring our gifts for His living Body in the 
Blessed Sacrament ? 
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(2) Mary Magdalen had been a great sinner but was 
also a great penitent. Our Lord does not remember the 
sins we are sorry fur. He had said, “‘Blessed are the clean of 
heart, for they shall see God.’’ Mary Magdalen had cleansed 
her heart by contrition and was rewarded by seeing Our 
Lord. 

(3) Mary Magdalen wept because she could not find 
Our Lord’s Body. We know where we can find it and do 
not always take the trouble to go. (Holy Communion, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament.) 

(4). Mary Magdalen was given the privilege of becoming 
the Apostle of the Resurrection, proclaiming this truth to 
the future Head of the Church, St. Peter. The Creed is 
said on her feast-day, July 22nd, since this doctrine is the 
very basis of our faith, ‘If Christ be not risen, then is our 
faith vain.” 


To the two disciples on the way to Emmaus. (St. Luke, xxiv, 

13-34. Gospel of Easter Monday.) 

Read the Gospel account. 

(1) The faith of the two disciples was weak : ““We hoped 
that it was He that should have redeemed Israel.”? They 
loved Our Lord, however, since they were speaking about 
Him, and He came therefore to strengthen their faith. 
We are sometimes almost ashamed of being overheard 
speaking about Our Lord. Our conversation is often 
useless if not actually sinful. As in the case of the two 
disciples, conversation about God often leads to prayer, 
conversation with God, and to the instruction that God gives. 
through it. 

(2) Our Lord taught the disciples how to read and 
interpret the Scriptures: “‘Beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He expounded to them in all the Scriptures the 
things that were concerning Him.”’ 

When we read the stories in the Old Testament we must 
always consider them as foreshadowing Christ—Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Saul, David are all types of 
Our Lord. Find out events in their lives which make you 
think of something in Our Lord’s life. Find types of the 
Holy Eucharist, of the Passion, etc. The apostles and 
disciples, including these two on the road to Emmaus, had 
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been scandalized at Our Lord’s Passion and Death. Our 
Lord now enlightened them by making them realize that 
if they would only read the Scriptures aright they would 
realize that He came just precisely to suffer and to die. 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things ?”’ 

§(3) The rest of the story shows the two disciples inviting 
Our Lord to stay when He “made as though He would go 
further’’ and recognizing Him “in the breaking of bread”, 

If, as is commonly thought, Our Lord gave the two 

disciples Holy Communion, what a very practical Lesson 
we have for ourselves ! 

(a) They were speaking of Our Lord, as we do at 
Mass. (Mass of Catechumens; Epistle and 
Gospel, etc.) 

(b) They spoke to God. (Mass of the Faithful.) 

(c) They invited Our Lord to stay: “they constrained 
Him, saying, Stay with us’’. 

(d) They were grateful and appreciative of Our Lord’s 
teaching: ‘‘Was not our heart burning within 
us whilst He spoke in the way and opened to us 
the Scriptures ?” 


To St. Peter. (Gospel of Easter Monday.) 

The two disciples hurried back to Jerusalem to tell the 
apostles of their adventure. On their arrival at the Upper 
Room they were greeted by the words, ‘The Lord is risen 
indeed and hath appeared to Simon.” That is all the 
Gospel tells us of Our Lord’s appearance to St. Peter, but 
it is very important as proving : 

(1) How fully Christ had forgiven St. Peter for his 
denial. 

(2) That St. Peter was being given special treatment as 
the future Head of the Church. 

The “Station Mass’’ for this day was held at St. Peter’s, 
Rome. The Epistle is the teaching of St. Peter ; the Gospel 


the account of the appearance to the two disciples and “‘to 
Simon’’. 


To Ten Apostles on Easter Sunday. (St. John xx, 19-23.) 
On Easter Sunday evening ten of the apostles were in 
the Upper Room. Thomas was not with them, and of 
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course you know what had happened to Judas. They were 
probably feeling very bewildered at all they had heard. 
They were certainly afraid: “the doors were shut for 
fear of the Jews”. They were, however, gathered together 
because of Christ, who had said, ‘“‘Where one or two are 
gathered in My Name there am I in the midst of them.” 
That is just what happened : “‘Jesus came and stood in the 
midst.” 

Study the rest of the story carefully ; it is important. 

(2) Our Lord’s first words were “‘Peace be to you.” 
When He had come as a baby the Angels had sung “‘Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” 

(6) He added, “As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you”’, thus leaving with His bishops the powers He had 
received from His Father. 

(c) Then, to prepare the apostles for the importance of 
His next words, He performed the ceremony : “He breathed 
on them’’, showing that He was imparting His Spirit to 
them. 

(d) Finally, He gave them power to forgive sins. (Cat. 
10th Article, 110-127.) ‘‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them ; and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.’ These last words prove, not only that Christ 
left the power of forgiving sins to the Pastors of His Church, 
but also that we are under an obligation to confess our sins. 
The priest in the confessional is a judge. A judge must 
hear the evidence. In the case of sin, the penitent alone is 
able to give the evidence. 

(Cat.: Sacrament of Penance, 281-300; 3rd Com- 
mandment of Church, 240-242.) 


IT. Appearances Between Easter Day and the Ascension 


To the Eleven Apostles. (Gospel of the Mass for Low 

Sunday. John xx, 26-29.) 

St. Thomas’s faith in the Resurrection was weak. He 
had said, “Except I shall see in His Hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and put 
my hand into His Side, I will not believe.” 

We know how great was St. Thomas’ faith after he had 
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seen Our Lord : ““My Lord and My God.’ An indulgence 
of seven years and seven quarantines can be gained by 
repeating the words of St. Thomas just as the priest elevates 
the Host and the Chalice at the Consecration. 

We are thus included in Our Lord’s benediction : ““Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and have believed.” 


To Seven Apostles by the Sea of Galilee. (Gospel from Mass of 

Easter Wednesday. Also St. John, xxi.) 

On Easter Day the Angels had said to the Holy Women, 
“Go, tell His disciples, and Peter, that He goeth before you 
into Galilee ; there you shall see Him, as He told you.” 
This, then, is the first recorded appearance of Our Lord to 
His disciples which took place in Galilee. Read the account 
in the Gospel from the Mass of Easter Wednesday and 
supplement this by reading the rest of Chapter xxi of St. 
John’s Gospel. 

The story falls naturally into three parts, each with its 
own significant lesson. 

(1) Verses 1-3: The decision of St. Peter to go fishing 
on the Sea of Galilee and of his companions to accompany 
him : “I go fishing . . . Wealsocome with thee.” They 
probably used St. Peter’s boat. This immediately brings 
St. Peter to the foreground of the picture. He is the recog- 
nized leader: he would be the leader too, when they 
began to be “‘fishers of men’’. 

(2) Verses 4-14: Their failure, Our Lord’s appear- 
ance, and the miraculous draught of fishes. Compare with 
the Gospel of the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. On 
that occasion the apostles had spent a fruitless night— 
again Simon’s boat was used. After the miraculous draught 
on the first occasion Our Lord called them to His service 
**They left all things and followed Him’’. 

Although St. Peter had left his companions in his 
eagerness to reach Our Lord, whom St. John had recognized, 
we read, “Simon Peter went up and drew the net to land 
full of great fishes, a hundred and fifty-three’, symbolic of 
the first souls brought to the Church by St. Peter’s words. 
Notice that the Epistle today contains some of St. Peter’s 
teaching. 
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Significant in this part of the narrative are (a2) Our 
Lord’s generosity : 153 fishes, great ones—the net was not 
broken ; and (6) His care in providing for the temporal 
necessities of His followers : ‘“They saw hot coals lying, and 
a fish laid thereon and bread.’’ He had already taught 
them, in His Sermon on the Mount, not to be solicitous 
about these things and promised that His Father would 
provide them. 

(3) Verses 15-18: St. Peter made the Head of the 
Church. Our Lord had promised to make St. Peter the 
Head of the Church after the latter’s profession of faith at 
Caesarea Philippi (Cat. 88 ; St. Matthew xvi, 18, 19). He 
fulfilled the promise when, after St. Peter’s profession of 
love, He said, “‘Feed My Lambs . . . feed My lambs... 
feed My sheep.’? (Cat. 91.) ‘‘Feed’’ means rule, guide, 
govern, provide for. ‘‘Lambs and sheep”’ mean laity and 
clergy. St. Peter was therefore to be the shepherd of the 
whole flock; to.take the place of the Good Shepherd. 
“Shepherd” was always considered a Messianic title—read 
Ezechiel, Chapter xxxiv, 10-16; also the Gospel of the 
Second Sunday after Easter. St. Peter was to be Christ’s 
Viceroy. (Cat.: gth Article. The Pope.) 


The Power to go and Preach. 

Our Lord had still an important thing to do before 
leaving His apostles. Read the Gospel of Easter Friday’s 
Mass, or St. Matthew xxviii, 16—20. 

To the eleven Our Lord says: ‘“‘All power is given to 
Me in Heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And behold, I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” 

(1) In the gth Article of the Creed you learn that the 
Church is Apostolic because she has received her doctrine, 
tradition, orders and mission from the apostles. The word 
“mission” means the authority to teach. It means being 
sent. It is in pronouncing the words quoted above that 
Our Lord conferred this power. St. Paul, in the Epistle 
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to the Romans, points out how necessary it is: “How 
shall they believe Him of Whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach unless they be sent ?”’ 

(2) “Baptizing them...’ When you are learning 
about the Sacrament of Baptism you are told that the time 
of its institution is uncertain. It was possibly at Our Lord’s 
own Baptism. But, whether it was instituted then or not, 
it is certain that it became essential for salvation after these 
words of Our Lord. 

(3) Finally we have Our Lord’s promise to remain 
with His Church for ever, proving that it will never teach 
error (Cat. 101), and that it will never fail (Cat. 98). 

Our Lord’s last action as He left the earth was to bless 
the apostles and disciples who accompanied Him to the 
Mount of Olives. 

J. BRADLEY. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


et a world which is so largely occupied with less 
abstract and certainly less harmless sciences than the 
science of textual criticism the latest fascicle of the Novum 
Testamentum graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum comes 
as a notable consolation and as a reminder that there are 
still certain “delicate spirits pressed away from the full heat 
of the noonday”’ who can find leisure for such studies. This 
critical edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel? follows fairly 
closely upon the edition of St. Mark, also edited by Mr. 
S. C. E. Legg and is, if possible, even more welcome. It is 
not easy to explain the full significance of this really first- 
rate and thorough edition, but it may be recalled that 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition was published in the years 
1869 and 1872, and that much new material for a critical 
apparatus has accumulated since then, while no more 
recent edition in any way comparable in size or importance 
with Tischendorf’s has made an appearance in the course 
of the intervening years. It is, of course, true that students 
of the New Testament text have been well served in the 
matter of manual editions; one need only mention the 
texts edited by the Catholic scholars H. J. Vogels and August 
Merk, S.J., the so-called “Oxford Greek Testament’’ 
prepared by Professor A. Souter on the basis of the Revisers’ 
text, and (best known of all, perhaps) the resultant text of 
the late Dr. Eberhard Nestle, of which the sixteenth edition 
appeared at Stuttgart in 1936. Yet of none of these excellent 
publications could it be claimed that it “‘contains the 
various readings of all known Uncial manuscripts and 
Uncial fragments, of fragments of Papyri including the 
Chester-Beatty collection, of most of the important Minus- 
cule manuscripts and lectionaries, and of the ancient 
versions—Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Georgian, Ethiopic, Ar- 
menian.”? The claim is an exalted one, but, in so far as 

1 Euangelium secundum Matthaeum cum apparatu critico nouo plenis- 
simo, lectionibus codicum nuper vepertorum additis, editionibus versionum 
antiquarum et patrum ecclesiasticorum denuo investigatis (Edidit S. C. E. 


Legg, A.M., Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, MCMXL, Pp. iv + 202. 
25s.). 
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an examination of selected passages can confirm it, appears 
to be perfectly justified. 

The question of the text to be used as a basis for the 
critical apparatus was, at one time, warmly debated, and 
it seemed not at all impossible that the textus receptus might 
be chosen in preference to some modern critical text. 
Fortunately it was decided to make use of the best-known 
English edition, that of Westcott and Hort, though the 
choice of such an edition was, doubtless, not intended to 
imply that the Cambridge scholars and their text were 
genuinely “‘neutral’’. All texts that involve a selection of 
readings are the fruit of certain presuppositions, and in the 
case of Westcott and Hort there was a marked preference 
for the codices Aleph and B and a marked dislike of the 
Western text, to a degree that would not be fully endorsed 
by most modern scholarship. In any case Westcott and 
Hort is, unlike the ¢extus receptus, a good basis for a dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Legg has been careful to supply all the 
evidence necessary for weighing the respective merits of 
the variant readings. In particular, the patristic quotations, 
so often inaccessible to those unprovided with a full set of 
Migne and the later collections, are here given in full. 
Unlike the manual editions, the “new Tischendorf’’, as it 
has been styled, has no sigla in the text to call attention to 
variants. It may be regretted that the editor did not feel 
moved to make use of such simplifications as H and K, 
copied by Nestle from von Soden’s edition, to indicate 
briefly the so-called Hesychian or Egyptian type of text and 
the so-called Koine, thus avoiding the frequent repetition 
of a somewhat overwhelming number of capital letters. 

There are many handbooks to the study of the Bible 
designed for readers who are in no way specialists, and the 
latest of them appears to be A Companion to the Bible, a 
symposium edited by Professor T. W. Manson, whose 
work on the Teaching of Jesus was so well received. Unlike 
certain earlier works such as the Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible and the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible, the 
present volume does not profess to be more or less encyclo- 
paedic and to include an abridged concordance and a list 
of Biblical proper names, in addition to other information. 

1 Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1939. Pp. xii + 515. Price 12s. 6d. 
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It is a series of essays, mostly by distinguished contributors, 
which cover pretty thoroughly the main topics of biblical 
introduction without trespassing directly upon the field of 
exegesis. It is not a one-volume commentary. It is divided 
into three parts which are entitled respectively the Book, 
the Land and the People, and the Religion of the Bible. 
The first essay, by the editor himself, on the “Nature and 
Authority of the Canonical Scriptures’’, is altogether too 
short and has little to say about the doctrine of Biblical 
inspiration, and the chapter following (on the Biblical 
languages), by Professor Mullo-Weir and Professor Howard, 
attempts with reasonable success the very difficult task of 
saying something that is worth while, in the space of eighteen 
pages, about Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. The third 
essay, by Professor Rowley, is perhaps the best in the book 
and gives a remarkable compressed “Introduction to the 
Old Testament”’ in less than forty pages. His judgments 
and opinions are often very unlike those of Catholic tradi- 
tion, but he is always clear, is exceptionally well-informed, 
and never plays tricks with his readers. One may also 
recommend, with appropriate reservations, the sections on 
the Apocrypha (Professor Oesterley) and on “the New 
Testament and other Christian writings of the New Testa- 
ment period”’ by the editor. 

In the second part, Canon Phythian-Adams and Pro- 
fessor Calder write as experts on their respective topics— 
the geography of Palestine, and Asia Minor. The subject 
of Biblical archaeology is discussed agreeably and with all 
due regard for recent discoveries by Dr. J. W. Jack. Pro- 
fessor Robinson, of Cardiff, contributes a survey of the 
history of Israel in which too little space is given to the 
patriarchs, since in his view “It is with Moses that the 
history of Israel proper begins” (p. 211). The third part, 
on the religion of the Bible, is the work of nine contributors 
in all, and the most important articles are those on the 
Religion of Israel by Principal Wheeler-Robinson, on the 
life and teaching of Our Lord by Professor Dodd, who also 
writes on the history and doctrine of the Apostolic Age, and 
on the organization and worship of the primitive Church 
by Dr. Hunkin, Bishop of Truro. Of these it may be said 
that none of them is satisfactory from the Catholic stand- 
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point, though all contain much that is of interest. The V; 
least acceptable is, on the whole, Dr. Hunkin’s essay which in 
discusses the early history of the Church’s worship and the a 
institution of the hierarchy from the point of view of liberal tl 
evangelicalism. The statement, apropos of infant baptism, tl 
that: ‘‘Even in the fourth century as pious a mother as A 
Monnica did not feel bound to baptize her children in st 
infancy”’ (p. 476) is somewhat misleading, as a reference to I 
the relevant note in Dom Roger Hudleston’s edition of the € 
Confessions would show. It is to be noted that, while a plan r 
of Jerusalem is among the six maps provided at the end of \ 
the volume, there is no satisfactory discussion of the holy V 
city’s topography. F 

From a book that covers a wide field we may turn to t 
one that is far more restricted in its scope, the volume on I 
The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions,1 edited by Prin- I 


cipal Wheeler-Robinson. This is an excellent collection of 
papers, all of them delightfully written, full of interesting 
detail, and bearing every proof that they are the work of 
specialists who know how to share their knowledge with 
others. The editor’s own introductory essay on the Hebrew 
Bible should be successful in its attempt to explain some of 
the characteristics of Hebrew prose and poetry to those 
who are not Hebraists, and Professor Howard’s paper on 
the Greek Bible is a useful summary of the contents of such 
works as Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 
Kenyon’s Text of the Greek Bible, and Ottley’s Handbook to 
the Sepiuagint. Professor Robinson’s contribution on the 
Syriac Bible points in conclusion to the essential fact that — 
“the Syriac versions have exercised little or no direct in- , 
fluence on the history of our English Bible’, while adding ) 
that “in the Old Syriac Gospels we have a type of text which 
is represented in equal purity by no extant Greek authority” 
(p. 98). Mr. H. F. D. Sparks (the ‘“‘Sparksius noster”’ of 
Canon Jenkins’s introduction to the most recent fascicle of 
the Wordsworth and White Nouum Testamentum Latine) 
writes, as is fitting, on the Latin Bible, and does full justice 
to the value of both the Old Latin and the Vulgate to 
students of the Biblical text. Apropos of scribal blunders 
he quotes the miscopying of the chapter heading to 1 Tim. 
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v, 1: De seniortbus non increpandis as De sermonibus zon 
increpandis and remarks: “Perhaps not entirely a scribal 
error!’ (p. 127). The papers by Sir William Craigie on 
the “English Versions (to Wiclif)’? and by Mr. J. Isaacs on 
the “Sixteenth Century English Versions” and “The 
Authorized Version and After’? are all valuable, and the 
second of these lays all proper emphasis upon the work of 
Douay and Rheims in its positive aspect. Neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any reference to Bishop Challoner’s 
revision, though Dr. C. J. Gadoux’s paper on ““The Revised 
Version and After’? shows acquaintance with more recent 
work, such as the Westminster Version. The last-named 
paper contains an admirable account of the production of 
the Revised Version, and its reception by the public, in 
particular by “our dear old professor of Billingsgate’’ the 
Dean of Chichester (J. W. Burgon). 

Mgr. Patrick Boylan, who contributed many homiletic 
notes to the Irish Ecclesiastical Record in the years 1935-37, 
has now added to them and has produced the first volume 
of The Sunday Epistles and Gospels with commentary and sugges- 
tions for use in preaching.1 The present volume covers the 
period from the First Sunday in Advent to Palm Sunday, 
and each section is made up of three divisions : (¢) a trans- 
lation of the Epistle and Gospel based upon the original 
languages which ‘‘will serve to give that clear understanding 
of the Scripture passages without which they cannot be 
successfully used as the basis of preaching’’. (1) Verse-by- 
verse notes on the text which, as in the case of Mgr. Boylan’s 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, make no attempt 
to enumerate divergent views and the writers who defend 
them but give the view which appears to the author to be 
the most reasonable one. (iii) Thoughts for preaching which 
are in no sense ready-made sermons but which, used in 
conjunction with the exegetical notes, supply abundant 
material for sermon-making. This is in all probability the 
most serviceable aid to preachers that has been published 
in recent years, and it has the advantage over many similar 
works that it is very inexpensive, that it leaves the preacher 
reasonably free in the choice of his subject, and that it is 
the work of one who is a real expert. The collective 


1 Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 1940. Pp. vii + 238. Price 7s. 6d. 
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experience of many of the clergy will alone determine its 
full value. Meanwhile it may be wholeheartedly recom- 
mended to all who preach as a book that can hardly fail 
to be useful and satisfying. 

Joun M. T. Barton. 


II. HISTORY 


Times of crisis and catastrophe such as our own lead 
men’s minds back to fundamental issues, and to a con- 
sideration of the whole question of human destiny. Much 
of this speculation, at least within the Christian era, has 
been focused on the historical process, and has been a 
more or less conscious effort to solve the riddle of man by 
an attempt to see a pattern in history. It was Voltaire who 
coined the expression ‘‘philosophy of history”, and from 
one point of view it may well be held that the term has no 
regard for reality. Philosophy and history, it is main- 
tained, are two entirely different branches of knowledge, 
with different problems, different interests and different 
methods.!_ Yet everyone who takes a sufficiently broad 
view of the human story is tempted to discover in it some 
meaning or pattern which will help to explain both the 
inconsistencies and the tragedies of the world. Any true 
attempt to give History a meaning must be concerned both 
with prophecy and eschatology. It must interpret both the 
origin and the term of the historical process. Such an 
interpretation has been possible to man only through Divine 
intervention in History, through God’s revelation. The 
pagan views of life made history merely a cyclic process of 
constant repetition, with no beginning, no end, and no 
meaning. To have a meaning History had to be conceived 
in linear form, having an origin, a direction and a term. 
It is the Incarnation, the culmination of prophecy, and the 
revelation of destiny which has provided this linear form. 
As Christopher Dawson has put it, the Incarnation is “the 

1 “Only when the philosopher mistakes his own vocation for that of the 
historian and claims to fashion the historian’s materials into a Philosophy 
of History does he expose himself to the scornful rejoinder, Que faites- 


vous dans cette galére ?”’ W.G. de Burgh, ‘‘Philosophy and History” in 
The Hibbert Journal, October, 1936. 
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key to the Christian understanding of History. The Incar- 
nation is itself in a sense the divine fruit of history—of the 
fullness of time—and it finds its extension and completion 
in the historic life of the Church’’. Mr. J. V. L. Casserley 
sets out to expound this Christian conception of history in 
the eleventh of the series of little books entitled ‘‘Signposts’’, 
which have been described, loosely but not unfairly, as 
“theological thrillers’’.+ 

The author, in a sober and engaging style, with both 
humane and theological insight, has packed into this small 
volume a great deal of wise thought. He sees the Christian 
view of History as something of a challenge. ‘‘On the one 
hand stands the Christ, the Living Word proclaiming God’s 
purpose to crown the historic process with the establishment 
of His Kingdom, in whom and through whom, indeed, the 
powers of that Kingdom are already let loose in the world. 
On the other hand stands the pale pagan goddess of Fate 
condemning the human race to be broken on the perpetual 
revolutions of her accursed wheel. Both lay claim to the 
allegiance of the human mind. There is now no third 
element that really counts.’ All the modern doctrines, 
the evolutionary, the progressive, the Hegelian, the inter- 
pretations of History governed by the economic factor or the 
non-logical Freudian urge, all these fail precisely because 
they try to find the Master of creation within his creation 
instead of beyond and transcending it. There is in them 
all something of the close system of Fate. They are in fact 
“one city’? views of History. But the history of man is a 
“tale of two cities’’. Beyond the earthly is the heavenly, 
the Kingdom of God, begun, and yet to be consummated, 
whose peace, in St. Augustine’s words, will be blessedness, 
and whose blessedness will be peace. Mr. Casserley sees 
all this, and he has a very good chapter on History and 
Biography, which is a defence of the individual in history, 
an attack on the “one city’ conception that the person 
may be sacrificed to the process. He has a fine paragraph 
in which he insists that we must “learn to handle evil 
creatively as we see God handling it upon the Cross’’. The 
one failing which might be noted in this book is a certain 





1 Providence and History. Small crown 8vo. Pp. 127. Paper covers. 
The Dacre Press. 1s. 
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nebulousness in the idea of what exactly constitutes the 
City of God. Mr. Casserley might plead the precedent of 
St. Augustine, but behind the De Civitate Dei stands the 
Apocalypse with its vision of the City of God as a unity, 
even as a person, “‘prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband’”’. And behind that are all the parables of the 
City, the Net, the Mustard Seed, all pointing to a City and 
a Kingdom which should be visibly one. 

Closely connected with the problem of History has been 
in man’s mind the problem of law and political obligation. 
It is one of the tragedies of post-Reformation Europe that 
it has lost the Christian conception of law, and the hierarchy 
of laws under the Eternal Law of Divine Reason. Professor 
Kern’s book, in Mr. Barraclough’s Studies in Mediaeval 
History is an authoritative account of the mediaeval concep- 
tion of the sources and limits of political power as embodied 
in the king.? It is to some extent a book dealing with 
theory, but based on practice. Professor Kern sees little 
value in the work of historians who look for mediaeval ideas 
in mediaeval treatises. His own method is an attempt to 
draw the substance of the underlying ideas of the age 
rather from concrete facts and actions than from theoretical 
speculation. His translator, Mr. Chrimes, by jettisoning a 
large number of more technical appendices (for which 
personally I feel regret) has succeeded in finding place in 
the book for a translation of an important article published 
by Professor Kern in 1919, and now printed in the Second 
Part under the title Law and Constitution in the Middle Ages. 
The First Part of the book falls into three chapters : The 
Divine Right of Kings, The Limitation of the Monarch by 
Law, and The Right of Resistance. Kingship grew from 
different sources, and in the Middle Ages was never absolute. 
The King had claims in hereditary right, but also he was 
chosen by the people, by election or acclamation. Monarchy 
was consecrated by the Church, with the ceremonial of 
anointing and coronation. The anointed King had great 
powers ; but he remained below the Law. And if he broke 
the Law there were two sources from which resistance 


1 Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages. By Fritz Kern. Translated 
by S. B. Chrimes. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxxi + 214. Basi] Blackwell, 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 
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would arise against him : the people, who would abandon 
him and choose another, and the Church, which would 
judge him, and would even go to the limit of deposition. 
Louis the Pious and the Emperor Henry IV are obvious 
examples. Professor Kern devotes several important pages 
to an examination of the ecclesiastical right of resistance, 
and the doctrine of passive obedience. His general con- 
clusions will not be denied, but there are in these pages 
several expressions which seem to me to require some 
qualification. There is certainly some confusion, for 
example, in such a sentence as this : ““To mediaeval thought, 
with its nominalist belief in the reality of ideas, it seemed that 
the ruler who undermined his own authority by his misdeeds 
automatically passed from the category of rex into that of 
tyrannus, and thereby ceased to possess authority.’ Exactly 
what nominalism has to do with the question is not clear. 
In the Second Part of the book Professor Kern is con- 
cerned more with the Germanic concept of the Law: the 
good, the old, the unwritten Law. He sees and underlines 
clearly the striking differences there are between the 
mediaeval and modern conceptions of law, though I think 
he perhaps exaggerates the modern values and safeguards. 
What he certainly fails to emphasize—and this must remain 
a defect from the Catholic standpoint, a defect of method 
rather than a result of prejudice—is that the modern 
secular notion of absolutism has deprived law of its true 
foundation. The ultimate basis of all law, whether natural, 
ecclesiastical or human, is the Divine Reason. Unless a law 
is in some way a participatio legis aeternae it is not truly a law. 
It is this insistence in searching for the authority of law 
and for the basis of political obligation which characterizes 
the series of remarkable lectures which Professor Alexander 
Passerin d’Entréves, the noted Italian scholar and an 
authority on Richard Hooker, delivered at Oxford in 1938 
and has published in book form under the title The Medieval 
Contribution to Political Thought.1 The lectures centre on St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Marsilius of Padua and Richard Hooker. 
They are full of good things, of keen analysis and lucid 
explanation. Professor d’Entréves brings out clearly in 
the realm of political thought the rich value of the Thomist 


Demy 8vo. Pp. viii + 148. Oxford University Press, 1939. 88. 6d. 
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synthesis, the combination of Aristotelian and Christian 
thought. It is seen in the vindication of the dignity of 
human nature and of the natural law, and in the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy of laws and the foundations of political 
obedience. I doubt if there is anything in English quite so 
good, within the same compass, as this essay. In discussing 
Marsilius of Padua, Professor d’Entréves makes two import- 
ant points. He considers Marsilius an innovator less for 
the theory of ‘“‘representative democracy”? with which his 
name is so often associated, than for the fundamental 
notions of law. For Marsilius the essence of law is its 
coercive character. Law supposes the actus imperandi, and 
it is from this that it derives its authority. The theory of 
Marsilius is voluntarist, as opposed to the rationalism of 
St. Thomas. “It might almost be Hobbes’s or Austin’s 
conception of law : it is certainly the exact reverse of the 
Thomist conception.”’ It is here, according to Professor 
d’Entréves, that the importance of Marsilius lies. He is 
the mediaeval counter to St. Thomas, the man who, in- 
fluenced by Averroist dualism, used Aristotle to construct 
a theory of politics diametrically opposed to that of the 
Angelic Doctor. Similarly with regard to the Church. 
Totally opposed to the primacy of the spiritual, Marsilius 
is commonly seen as the theorist who most radically subjects 
the spiritual authority to that of the temporal ruler. Pro- 
fessor d’Entréves goes further and sees in him the pro- 
tagonist of the Reformation theory, cujus regio ejus religio, 
the exponent of the principle of territorialism in religion. 
The political ideas of the Reformation were in fact con- 
ditioned by their mediaeval background. The theory of 
passive obedience to the Godly prince, and the attempt to 
establish political power on the Word of God, were both 
attempts to find a basis of authority not entirely divorced 
from God and the natural law. The break with mediaeval 
ideas comes later, with Hobbes and with Grotius and what 
is confusingly known as the Natural Law school. This 
made a fundamental cleavage through the secularization 
of political power and the separation of politics from ethics. 
The climax was reached with Hegel and the theory that the 
State itself is the embodiment of justice. And Hegel more 
than anyone else is at the bottom of modern totalitarianism. 
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“The new idea,’’ notes Professor d’Entréves, “shakes the 
whole structure of mediaeval thought and shifts the religious, 
the philosophical and the legal bases of political obligation ; 
and we are left to wonder which of the two opposing views, 
still openly defying one another, will in the end prevail.” 
If Bodin and Hobbes were the great theorists of secular 
sovereignty, yet much blame for its growth—perhaps too 
much—has been laid on the shoulders of Niccolo Machiavelli 
whose name has become synonymous with political cynicism, 
and whom Samuel Butler apparently considered to be the 
origin of the title “Old Nick’’. In studying the works of 
the Florentine diplomat most historians dwell rather on 
his influence on later thought than on the immediate 
historical context in which his writings appeared. Mr. 
Butterfield in a somewhat slender but valuable essay has 
endeavoured to re-situate the man and his writings. His 
analysis is objective and impartial, and his conclusions 
somewhat different from those commonly held. He con- 
siders first Machiavelli’s views on history. For the Floren- 
tine history was merely a branch of knowledge to be used 
for utilitarian purposes. It provided examples from the 
past for use in the present. It was, as it had been for the 
ancients, a series of identically recurring cycles; and 
therefore the man who was wise enough to have studied 
the methods of successful men in the past was well equipped 
to deal with the problems of the present. From this Mr. 
Butterfield goes on to see the author of JI Principe, the father 
of Machiavellianism, less as the cynical, immoral realist 
than as a somewhat self-important “professional adviser on 
political questions’’ whose private letters read like official 
diplomatic reports, and whose advice is less concerned with 
theory than with the concrete maxims of statecraft. He 
was, as John Morley admirably put it, “engaged in examin- 
ing the fitness of means to other people’s ends’’, and was not 
consciously an innovator at all. His work has been described 
as “the most direct, concentrated and unflinching contribu- 
tion ever made to the secularization of politics’, yet Mr. 
Butterfield shows it rather as ‘‘a repertoire of stratagem and 
ruse’, a study in technique, academic and doctrinaire, less 


1 The Statecraft of Machiavelli. By H. Butterfield. Demy 8vo. Pp. 167. 
G. Bell & Sons, 1940. 6s. 
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an immoral conception than a practical handbook showing 
clearly the transparent amorality of its author. 

It is the divorce of economics and politics from morality 
which is the theme of Mr. Arthur Bryant’s brilliant yet 
chastening commentary on the last hundred years of English 
history.1 Progressive secularization, the evils of industrial 
capitalism, and, above all, of anonymous and irresponsible 
finance, with the consequent degradation of the people of 
England, are set out at their true value in a series of moving, 
colourful and sometimes very provocative chapters. There 
are exaggerations, of course, and some distortions, as is 
inevitable in a running commentary on a hundred crowded 
years of history. The England of 1840 is conceived in too 
idyllic terms, and the adjustments in the balance of wealth 
through the social services at the present day are not given 
sufficient weight ; but with the main conclusions of the 
book Catholics will be in full agreement. It might be 
styled a study in the decline of a nation which neglects the 
social teaching of the Catholic Church. There are sentences 
and paragraphs which might have been taken from Papal 
Encyclicals, and the pages in which Mr. Bryant exposes the 
disastrous consequences of the Companies Act of 1862, and 
the extension of the principle of limited liability, will be 
read with gratitude by all who have the teaching of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno at heart. It is a sad story, for behind it stand 
the ranks of the ordinary common, gentle, lovable people 
of England, sacrificed in so many ways, often unconsciously, 
at the altar of Mammon. Is redemption possible? Mr. 
Bryant’s last chapter leaves us wondering. 

ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


1 English Saga (1840-1940). By Arthur Bryant. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
xii + 340. Collins with Eyre and Spottiswoode. tos. 6d. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BREVIARY OBLIGATION 


A regular priest, who dwells outside his own diocese 
on a special mission, for which he has received the necessary 
faculties (connected with his particular work) from the 
Bishop of the scene of his work, has lost his Breviary. Told 
to get a spare copy from a secular priest working in the 
same area, he refuses to do so on the ground that his own 
office differs considerably from the “‘secular”’ office. So he 
holds himself excused from saying the Office for a whole 
week, because : “How can you say it” (he remarked) “if 
you have no Breviary ?” 

The moral question arises: Is a regular priest in con- 
science bound to say the Office according to the Directory 
(Ordo) of a secular priest in such a case, or is he free to 
say no office at all, quite apart from the faculty (not in- 
cluded in those given him) to substitute other prayers for 
the office in certain cases? It may be added that the 
recourse to the local Ordinary would have been quite 
easy. (M. T.) 


REPLY 


Pius X, Divino Afflatu: ‘“Sciant se tam gravi non satis- 
facturos officio, nisi nostrum hunc Psalterii ordinem 
adhibeant.”’ 

Innocent XI, Propositio Damnata, Denzinger 1202: “Qui 
non potest recitare Matutinum et Laudes, potest autem 
reliquas horas, ad nihil tenetur ; quia maior pars trahit ad 
se mincrem.”’ 

The sentence from Divino Afflatu is held to support the 
probable opinion, current before the reform of the psalter, 
that a priest who is bound to recite the Roman breviary 
in the form edited by Pius V is excused altogether on the 
score of not having a breviary, even though other breviaries, 
e.g. the monastic one, are easily obtainable ; “qui carens 
suo breviario Romano aliud ad manum habet, non teneri 
iuxta istud recitare, quamvis non pauca forte in utroque 
257 
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concordent”’.!_ The same opinion may be followed by one 
bound to the monastic breviary when the Roman book is 
easily available, unless something contrary is contained in 
the constitutions. St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, IV, 
n. 158, and many of the older authors were more strict, 
holding that if one could obtain a notable part from an 
alien breviary, e.g. the psalms but not the lessons and 
responsaries, it was of obligation to recite what was possible. 
But the milder view is now taught by most modern authors, 
e.g. Tummolo-lorio, II (ed. 1938), § 1108; Ferreres, II, 
§ 105. 

It would appear, at first sight, that this view is not 
compatible with the ruling of Innocent XI on the con- 
demned proposition. It must be noted, however, that the 
principle on which the milder view rests is that the form of 
the office prescribed is substantial to it, that one’s obligaticn 
is to recite it in this form, and that a substituted form does 
not fulfil the obligation. The teaching of the condemned 
proposition, on the other hand, is concerned not with the 
form but with the separate parts or hours within it. Each 
of the offices or hours of the breviary are individually of 
obligation, and one is bound, without any possibility of 
evasion by relying on the milder view recorded above, to 
recite those separate parts or units which can easily be 
obtained either from an alien breviary or from any other 
source. This is the interpretation of all the modern authors 
we have consulted who hold the milder view, e.g. “Nec 
obstat supra allata prop. 45 ab Innoc. XI damnata, quia 
in illa agitur de eo qui horas integras absolvere potest’’.? 
“TIdeo qui carens breviario novem psalmos pro Matutino 
cuiusdem festi assignatos ex Bibliis dicere posset, sed anti- 
phonas, lectiones,’ responsoria nesciret, probabiliter non 
obligatur ad illos recitandos : et contra, si Primam, paucis 
omissis, memoriter teneret, ad hanc recitandam obligaretur. 
In altero iam casu, qui aliquam officii horam, etiam parvam, 
recitare potest, ad illam tenetur.’’? It follows with equal 
certainty that if, with the aid of one’s memory, the use of 
an alien breviary makes it possible to recite certain complete 





1 Dignant, De Virtute Religionis, 1920, § 83. 
® Tummolo-Iorio Joc. cit. * Dignant, op cit., § 119. 
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hours in accordance with one’s own rite, it is of obligation 
to do so.* 

This solution, which we hold to be certain, is still more 
apparent in the case of a regular whose breviary is that of 
Pius V, and modern orders do use, as a matter of fact, the 
Roman Breviary of Pius V, with some accidental modi- 
fications which differentiate it from the book used by the 
secular clergy. The reform of this Pope permitted only 
those churches and monasteries which for 200 years 
previously had enjoyed their own form to retain it. 
Amongst the great family of clerics, secular or regular, 
who use the Roman Breviary, the differences and modi- 
fications are chiefly those arising from the calendar or the 
offices proper to particular groups, and lacking the proper 
office one is bound to recite at least the common or the 
nearest thing to it: “Si deest officium recitandum, sup- 
petit vero aliud ex Breviario Romano, istud recitandum est. 
Nam habetur obligatio virtualiter duplex: altera cotidie 
recitanti offictum ex isto Breviario, altera recitandi officium 
calendario designatum. Si huic posteriori satisfieri nequit, 
manet tamen implenda prior obligatio’’.? The regular 
priest is, therefore, bound to say office, in these circum- 
stances, from a breviary borrowed from a secular priest, 
choosing as far as possible what corresponds to his own Ordo 
or Calendar. E. J. M. 


CANONICAL MEANING OF “SORDINARY’’ 


How has it come about that this very common adjective 
is used as a noun to denote a bishop or other person in 
authority? (W.) 


REPLY 


(i) The adjective “ordinary”, derived from ordo, mean- 
ing a regular methodical series, has acquired various shades 
of meaning ; customary, usual, normal or regular are the 
commonest, and it is in this sense that we speak of 





1 Dignant, op. cit., § 82, n.4. 
* Génicot, Theologia Morals, II, n.51 ad vii. 
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the “ordinary”’ confessor of nuns as distinguished from the 
“extraordinary” confessor. It became usual to drop the sub- 
stantive to which this adjective was attached and to 
speak, for example, of those canons who fulfilled some 
regular duty as “ordinarii’’, exactly as in current usage we 
refer to a confessor as “‘the ordinary”. But the commonest 
example of dropping the substantive is seen in the legal use, 
as in Scots law still, of referring to an ordinary judge as 
an “ordinary”. This derivation of the word via the 
adjective seems to be its correct history,! rather than an 
immediate derivation from the substantive as describing a 
person whose business it is to preserve law and order. 

(ii) In ecclesiastical usage any person enjoying from his 
office some jurisdiction was styled “ordinarius” ; hence the 
current term “ordinary jurisdiction’’, as in Canon 197 §1. 
But it was naturally applied most of all to that ecclesiastical 
person whose jurisdiction was more universal than the rest, 
i.e. to the bishop of the diocese. In course of time other 
uses died out and “ordinarius”’ or “ordinarius loci’’ became 
proper to the bishops, as in certain Tridentine decrees ; 
even in the Decretals iudex ordinarius is found to refer 
nearly always to the bishop. This use remained in force 
until 1888, when a wider definition of the term, very similar 
to that in Canon 198, is found in a document about dis- 
pensations issued by the Holy Office.2 The meaning 
given to the word was, however, not strictly adhered to 
until the appearance of the Code which clearly defined it 
in Canon 198: “§1. In iure nomine Ordinarit intelliguntur, 
praeter Romanum Pontificem, pro suo quisque territorio 
Episcopus residentialis, Abbas vel Praelatus nullius eorumque 
Vicarius Generalis, Administrator, Vicarius et Praefectus 
Apostolicus, itemque ii qui praedictis deficientibus interim 
ex iuris praescripto aut ex probatis constitutionibus suc- 
cedunt in regimine, pro suis vero subditis Superiores 
maiores in religionibus clericalibus exemptis. §2. Nomine 
autem Ordinarit loct seu locorum veniunt omnes recensiti, 
exceptis Superioribus religiosis.”’ 

The best description of the nature of an “Ordinary’’ in 
Canon Law is, we think, that given by Beste in Introductio 


1 Cf. Periodica, 1924, XIII, p. 1. 
2 20 Feb., 1888, n.2, Fontes, n.1109. 
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ad Codicem, p. 216: ‘“‘Omnes, qui adeptione officii stricte 
dicti iurisdictionem ordinariam consequuntur, per se 
nominandi essent ordinarii; attamen Codex illam de- 
nominationem peculiariter tribuit et specifice reservat lis, 
qui simul iurisdictione in utroque foro pollent iure com- 
muni et in hoc canone (198) taxative enumerantur.”’ 


E. J. M. 


BEARDED CLERICS 


I can find nothing in the Code prohibiting priests from 
wearing beards. Many religious are bearded and certain 
Popes are always represented thus in their portraits. Is it 
a convention rather than a strict law that priests should be 


shaven? (W.) 


REPLY 


The best text-book treatment of this subject is in Wernz- 
Vidal, Jus Canonicum, Vol. II, §99, and the commentators 
deal with it briefly under Canon 136 §1 : “Omnes clerici 
decentem habitum ecclesiasticum, secundum _legitimas 
locorum consuetudines et Ordinarii loci praescripta, de- 
ferant, tonsuram seu coronam clericalem, nisi recepti 
populorum mores aliter ferant, gestent, et capillorum 
simplicem cultum adhibeant.’”? Fr. Thurston has two 
interesting columns on the history of the subject in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II, p. 362. 

Hardly any evidence is available as to the practice in 
the early church, but local councils in the West, during the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ordered clerics to shave their 
beards, and the legislation becoming universal remained 
in force throughout the Middle Ages until the Renaissance, 
when short beards began to be worn ; portraits of Paul III 
show the Pope with a patriarchal beard.1 St. Charles 
Borromeo was greatly concerned in suppressing the new 
fashion, and very considerable disturbances arose in the 
French Church: interventions of Parliament, revolts of 
Cathedral Chapters against bearded bishops and appeals 


1 It was never the custom in the East, and, in fact, their controversialists 


numbered amongst their grievances that the clergy of the West shaved 
their beards. 
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to the Holy See all show the depth of feeling which existed 
on a matter which, one would think, should be regarded 
as a triviality.1 After the late war, particularly in France 
and Bavaria, some priests grew beards, doubtless owing to 
army habits, and claimed the right to do what the Code 
nowhere forbids, the instructions of their Ordinaries not- 
withstanding. A reply given by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council to the Ordinary of Breslau, 10 January, 1920,” 
denied that the Code permitted clerics to wear beards, and 
sustained the authority of Ordinaries in forbidding the 
practice. ‘An Codice Juris Canonici data sit quibusdam 
clericis saecularibus libertas gestandi barbam, et, respective, 
an Episcopis competat prohibitionem hucusque vigentem 
in suo robore sustinere pro dicecesibus suis? Resp. 
Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad alteram.’? This 
decision, which was accompanied by an extensive official 
commentary, repeats an instruction given by the Apostolic 
Nuncio in Bavaria, 16 June, 1863, and the whole docu- 
ment is the best source for the current law on the subject. 
It is unnecessary to give the arguments of this commen- 
tator ; it amounts to a proof that the obligation of shaving 
the beard, which is founded in “customary law’’, is not 
abolished by Canon 6.6 nor by Canon 30, and is, therefore, 
still in force. 

For us in this country there is no need to argue on these 
lines, since we have in Conc. Prov. Westm. IV, Decretum XI, 
n. 13, an explicit written law on the subject : “Decernimus 
insuper omnino servandum esse a viris ecclesiasticis morem 
Romae usitatum, non nutriendi capillos nec in genis nec 
in mento.’ 3 It is, accordingly, the law that clerics should 
not wear beards ; but, like any other positive law, it may 
be dispensed for a proportionate cause, especially of a 
medical character. 

Various mystical reasons for this prohibition are given 
by the older writers, none of them at all convincing. The 
constitutions of certain regulars, as the Capuchins, require 
a beard to be worn as a mark of austerity, and priests both 
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1 Cf. ’ Ami du Clergé, 1928, XLV, p. 844. 

2 A.A.S., 1920, XII, p. 43. 

2 Decreta IV Conc. Prov. Westm., p. 233; See p. 306 for the Bavarian 
instruction of 1863 ; also Decrees of the Leeds Synods (1911) Decretum VII, 
p. 8. 
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secular and regular on foreign missions wear beards either 
because the conditions of their life demand it or in order 
to meet the prejudice of natives. At one period the purpose 
of the law was to prevent ecclesiastics aping the style and 
manners of the secular world. But there is little force, 
if any at all, in this point of view today. It is certainly 
true that a growth on the upper lip might have unpleasant 
consequences when consuming the Precious Blood, but the 
ultimate reason for the law must be sought in the distinction 
between cleric and layman; a shaven chin is one of the 
accepted external signs of the clerical state, and is part of 
the “habitus ecclesiasticus”’ of clerics in the Western Church. 


E. J. M. 


EucHARISTIC FAST 


If one takes a cough lozenge five minutes before mid- 
night (natural time) and keeps it in the mouth until it is 
wholly dissolved, half an hour later, is the Eucharistic fast 
broken? (Parochus). 


REPLY 


The fast is broken by taking after midnight into the 
mouth, and subsequently into the stomach, digestible 
substances, not as saliva or in the process of breathing, but 
in the ordinary manner of taking food or drink. Each of 
the points in this definition, which now represents the 
common teaching, is open to discussion, and the proper 
attitude in solving doubts is to favour a liberal interpreta- 
tion, wherever possible, in order to discourage scrupulosity 
about trifles. But we may never adopt the view, no matter 
how small may be the quantity taken, that smallness of 
matter is of no account ; for a person is either fasting or 
not fasting, and the fast is broken by any quantity of food 
or drink taken within the terms of the above description. 

From the Rubrics of the Missal, De Defectibus, IX, 3, 
it is quite certain that the remnants of food remaining in 
the mouth are to be considered as being swallowed per 
modum salivae, and although this text has in mind an in- 
voluntary action, most of the commentators rightly decide 
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that the fast is not broken by voluntarily swallowing these 
particles of food. 

It would seem to follow from this teaching that a cough 
lozenge, or any other kind of soluble sweet, is to be con- 
sidered as a remnant of food remaining in the mouth. 
But I cannot find any writer who draws this conclusion. 
On the contrary, even those who are well known for liberal 
views, .as Génicot-Salsmans, Jnstitutiones, II, n. 200, hold 
that the fast is broken : “‘Jejunus non est qui post mediam 
noctem trajicit cibum, ante illud tempus in os immissum 
et lente saliva solvendum, puta electuaria.”’ Cf. also 
Tummolo-lorio, Theologia Moralis, II, n. 334 or Davis, 
Moral and Pastoral Theology, III, p. 213, amongst the manual- 
ists ; and in current periodical literature: Koerperich in 
Collationes Namurcenses, 1939, p- 4.3 Twomey, Ecclesiastical 
Review, May 1940, p. 414. The latter writer records that 
this is the view of “‘practically all authors’’, the implication 
being that there are some who dissent ; but they are not 
named, and failing sufficient data on which to form a judge- 
ment the conclusion must be that the dissenting opinion is 
not solidly probable. 

The reason given for the stricter solution, which we 
think is the correct one, is that a soluble lozenge is of its 
nature a substance which is swallowed continuously per 
modum cibt, and cannot therefore be regarded as a remnant 
of food swallowed per modem saltvae. 

The only exception permitted by many is in the case of 
a substance, such as chloride of potassium, which is found 
to be still in the mouth, practically intact, after several 
hours; or in the case of any lozenge which is normally 
expected to dissolve before midnight and has not done so 
owing to some accidental or inexplicable reason. In these 
cases, what has actually been swallowed may be regarded 
as per modum salivae, and if the substance is removed im- 
mediately the fast is not broken. Cf. Van Hove, De 
Eucharistia, p. 170. E. J M. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


ia principle the Way of the Cross follows a type of 
devotional practice which crept into popular use during 
the second half of the twelfth century. Complicated schemes, 
mazes or labyrinths as they were called, were marked out in 
mosaic on the floors of churches, usually near the main 
portals, and by working their way around to a centre marked 
with a symbol while reciting certain prayers, the faithful 
could gain the indulgences attached to a specified pilgrim- 
age. The maze was in fact a substitute in miniature for a 
great pilgrimage. France had many of these mazes, and 
a few have escaped destruction ; the name by which they 
are still known, “Chemins de Jérusalem’’, is an indication of 
the pilgrimage to which most of them were dedicated. In 
England, indoor mazes were very rare; but there were 
plenty of exterior ones cut into the turf, and it is significant 
that the several which have survived are to be found on land 
that once formed the precincts of pilgrimage chapels which 
have long since disappeared. Such names as Maze Pond, 
Southwark, and Maze Hill, Greenwich, are faint commem- 
orations of pious mazes which have been lost for centuries. 

The Way of the Cross was introduced as a substitute for, 
or diminutive version of, the original pious practice of re- 
tracing our Saviour’s steps over the Via Dolorosa in the Holy 
City. The devotion was little known in northern Europe 
before the sixteenth century, and there were no Stations in 
English mediaeval churches. The Stations have varied 
much in number and in subjects according to different 
times and places. The present arrangement had become 
generally accepted when, under Franciscan influence, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, it became customary to 
erect sets of Stations in churches. 

Rules concerning the erection of Stations and the practice 
of the devotion are few, and much is left to good taste and 
common sense. For a full treatment of these rules and of 
various rubrical questions arising in connection with them, 
the reader is referred to the following answers given in this 
Review: Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 409-10; Vol. XVII, 
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1939, pp. 544-46; Vol. XIX, 1940, 554-55. The second 


of these answers is especially important, as stating the 
procedure for the erection of Stations according to the 
latest instruction of the Sacred Penitentiary, 12 March, 
1938.1 From these rules it will be seen that the indul- 
gences are attached to the crosses, which must be of 
wood, no other material being permitted. Pictures are not 
necessary, though long use and the sentiments of the faithful 
have made them an almost indispensable accessory in 
parish churches. But though the crosses are essential to the 
stations, it should be borne in mind that they are of small 
importance compared with consecration crosses which are 
meant to be permanent records of anointing: to move a 
consecration cross to make room for a Station would be an 
irregularity not far short of sacrilege. 

The walls offer the best position for Stations ; they allow 
ample room for the hanging and spacing of the pictures, 
Columns are sometimes used, and the effect is satisfactory 
when only crosses are attached : pictures affixed to columns 
look awkward unless, as at Westminster Cathedral, they are 
a permanent part of the decorative covering of rectangular 
piers. A graceful interior can easily be marred by clumsy 
pictures: better simply a row of neat crosses than crude 
foreign prints or cheap plaster casts reminiscent of the 
confectioner’s art. As to the arrangement, in 1837 the 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences replied that nothing 
was ordered. The Gospel side would appear to be more 
appropriate as the starting point, and our sense of fitting- 
ness suggests that the Stations and the figures in the picture 
should go in the same direction. 

As a devotion, the Way of the Cross is always popular, 
and there is no reason why we should not make use of it 
from time to time for the Sunday evening service instead 
of reserving it for Lent. Freshness can be revived by varying 
the method. It is unfortunate that the prayers in common 
use, which also appear in most English prayer-books, are 
with their over-loaded language and strained sentiments 
the dullest and least attractive. A standardized method in 
simple, straightforward terms, expressing genuine devotional 
feeling to which the faithful can respond, is badly needed. 
1 Cf. Vol. XIV, 1938, p. 550. 
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The Stabat Mater may well be left out ; it would be prefer- 
able to have it sung briskly in English than to follow the all 
too common practice of drawling it out heavily in Latin. 
We ourselves would do well to preach little meditations from 
time to time, and the Franciscan custom of reciting the 
prayers at the end with outstretched arms is worthy of 
adoption. jm 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Catholic Directory, 1941. Pp. v + 334. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. 6s. net.) 


IFFICULTIES arising from staff depletion, from the 

evacuation of threatened, and now actually demolished, 
premises, from the rationing of paper and from numerous 
other causes connected with enemy action have been 
triumphantly overcome, and the new Directory appears 
this year, punctual and invaluable as ever. Repercussions 
of the war on the Church in this country are recorded in the 
initials C.F. now following many names in the List of 
Clergy, in references to the Black-out as varying the times for 
confession, as well as in such an item as “‘Priests who have 
taken charge of children evacuated to the country during 
the war’. A number of the churches which still announce 
their full list of services are now little more than a heap 
of rubble ; some of them had, indeed, already been par- 
tially or wholly destroyed in air raids before the Directory 
went to press. This fact seems to indicate either that alter- 
native accommodation has by now been secured, or that the 
priests in charge are successfully carrying on their work in 
damaged and war-scarred buildings—a tribute, thus his- 
torically recorded, to their indomitable courage and devo- 
tion. 

A glance at the recapitulation of statistics for the dio- 
ceses of England and Wales shows a yearly average of 10,782 
conversions for 1937, 1938 and 1939. I have wondered 
sometimes whether it might not be possible to institute an 
investigation into these figures which would be productive 
of interesting results. It would be of great use to know 
what exactly, under the grace of God, has brought these 
conversions about. ‘‘Leakage’’ is a lamentable and acknow- 
ledged fact, and it is admittedly important that the causes 
of it should be discovered and as far as possible eliminated. 
But the thought that many souls are leaking out should not 
blind us to the consoling fact that many others are pouring in; 
and it ought surely to be possible to find out what have been 
at any rate the contributory causes of this steady and con- 
siderable flow of conversions. It is difficult, not to say 
impossible, to determine what in each individual case has 
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occasioned apostasy and to draw up a statistical table as a 
record ; there are many ways out of the Church, and who is 
to say by which way each soul has departed? But if there 
are many ways out of the Church there is only one way in ; 
and—here is the important point—the priest stands at the 
gate and asks “Quid petis ab Ecclesia Dei ?”’ 

If some way could be found of pooling the experience of 
all the priests responsible for the instruction of those 32,346 
persons in England and Wales (adding to these the converts 
of Scotland) who were received into the Church between the 
years 1937 and 1939, one might make available some very 
interesting and useful information. Each one of these 
priests should be able, with some effort of memory, to recall 
what percentage of his converts put themselves under 
instruction (a) because they wanted to marry Catholics, 
or (6) because they were already married to Catholics, or (¢) 
because they felt the need of infallible guidance in faith and 
morals, or (d) because they had been impressed by the 
ceremonial of the Church—and so on ; the variety of more 
or less remote “motives of credibility’’ would be found to 
be considerable. I have little doubt that such a reasoned 
or motivated census of conversions, recording the answers 
given by prospective converts to the priest’s question, “Why 
did you come to me?’ would be most useful from an 
apologetical point of view, as showing which are the 
aspects of Catholic doctrine and practice that prove most 
attractive to the earnest inquirer. It has seemed to me that 
this Review might serve as a medium for compiling, publish- 
ing and utilizing the results of such an investigation, and I 
should be grateful to any readers who might offer some 
practical and constructive suggestions to the Editor as to the 
method by which it could best be conducted. 

G. D.S. 


The Catholic Who’s Who. Pp. 561. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue thirty-fourth issue of this well-known compilation 
provides us all with the usual information which can be 
found nowhere else, and places the reviewer in the usual 
quandary. What can he possibly say in its praise which 
has not been said each year before? It would be invidious 
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to suggest names which ought to be in, libellous to hint that 
some ought to be out, and merely tedious to enumerate the 
new arrivals. On the whole, the valuable “lists’’ offer the 
best field for exploration, and the discoveries one makes are 
sometimes surprising. Everyone knows, for example, that 
the Right Rev. Domestic Prelates are higher in dignity than 
the Very Rev. Privy Chamberlains, and we should naturally 
expect that their numbers would be subject to the well- 
known axiom the higher the fewer. But this is far from being 
the case: the prelates outnumber the chamberlains by 
about five to one, and the latter about equal in number the 
protonotaries apostolic. The reason for this, no doubt, is 
that the canons forbidding ordination per saltum do not apply 
to papal dignities, and it is thus possible to attain the high 
grades without passing through the lower. The information 
about sick clergy funds on pp. 18-23 of the appendix is 
also interesting, particularly the numbers of Masses to which 
the benefactors of these funds are entitled. It is difficult, 
for example, to understand how it benefits a fund as such 
when forty Masses are promised to a donor of £10. The list 
of abbreviations of titles includes the once familiar and highly 
valued M.R. which no longer exists in this country since the 
missionary rectors became parish priests, and must, we 
suppose, apply to countries still under Propaganda. This 
is a book of reference which is almost as indispensable as the 
Catholic Directory, and it is gratifying to see that the war has 
affected neither the promptness of its publication nor the 
excellence of its print and binding. 


E. J. M. 


The Necessity of Worship. By Patrick McLaughlin. Sign- 
posts No. 8. Pp. 118. (Dacre Press, Westminster, 15.) 


ONE may say very specially of this book, alive as it is with a 
deep appreciation of liturgical worship in the Catholic 
Church, what the publishers claim for the whole series of 
Signposts, namely, that the reader will find himself in the 
congenial and bracing climate of an ancient faith. Litur- 
gical scholars are usually less able than the ordinary pro- 
fessional theologians to present their subject in a popular 
form, but the author of this book has succeeded in doing so, 
and Chapter III entitled “Christian Worship”’ is a descrip- 
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tion of the Mass, from its earliest beginnings to the present 
day, which is as accurate and readable as anything could be 
within the limits of forty pages. 

Apart from a few references to Eastern liturgies the 
author presents his subject to the reader chiefly through the 
medium of the Roman rite, and the essential structure of the 
Canon is clearly explained. In remarking that in the Roman 
liturgy there is no explicit reference to the elements as the 
Body and Blood of Christ “even after the consecration’, 
save only in the Commixtio prayer, he has apparently over- 
looked the very ancient words which precede Qui pridie etc. 
“ut nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii tui Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi’. The explanation of the Commixtio 
ceremony as being a symbolic representation of the reuniting 
of the soul and body of our Lord at his Resurrection is true 
as far as it goes, but it is commonly agreed nowadays that 
the action is a survival of the ancient fermentum, which the 
celebrating bishop broke from the Host and sent to his 
dependent priests to be consumed by them with the chalice 
as a sign of communion with him. This explanation rather 
than the symbolical one would fit in much more closely with 
the author’s insistence throughout that the Mass is an act 
of corporate worship. 

We are reminded, as Edmund Bishop often pointed out, 
that the Roman rite was originally most austere in character, 
and that most of the picturesque and flamboyant elements 
now contained within it are due to Gallican influences. A 
notable paradox is suggested by this truth : “It is significant 
that today churches of the Latin rite in England are often 
far more ‘English’ than those of the Anglican ; the sobriety 
of the authentic Roman rite is more in line with the alleged 
practicality of the nation just because of its simplicity and 
capacity to express essential truth everywhere.”’ 

Like most enthusiasts for the liturgy the author frequently 
regrets our present-day departures from ancient practice, for 
example, the fact that the faithful no longer bring their 
offerings of bread and wine for the sacrifice. An attempt 
to revive this custom on the Continent was, we believe, 
forbidden by the local Ordinary ; actually the essential 
notion is still retained in the Orate Fratres and the response 
Suscipiat, as well as in the offerings of money made by the 
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faithful at this point. The omission of this bidding and 
response is one of the things which is deplored in the Anglican 
rite. 

It is implied throughout that the service of Holy Commun- 
ton in the Book of Common Prayer substantially illustrates 
what the writer has beautifully expressed in his description 
of the Mass as the central act of Christian worship. But to 
say that he has any very great regard or enthusiasm for his 
own rite would be an exaggeration : “The second Prayer- 
book of 1552 . . . was characterized not only by a wild and 
undiscriminating removal of nearly all the old forms and 
ceremonies, but by a wanton disregard of liturgical principle, 
of which we have evidence today in the senseless dislocation 
of the Mass in which the Eucharistic prayer is carved up and 
scattered about the service so as effectively to obscure any 
continuity of action or meaning.’’ We have read through 
this rite again and can realize how baffling it must be, par- 
ticularly the concluding rubric, to one whose faith in the 
Holy Eucharist is orthodox but who is also committed to 
the axiom “‘lex orandi lex credendi’’. 


E. J. M. 


Topics: Ten Essays. By Walter Shewring. Pp. 116. 
(Hague and Gill, Ltd. 5s.) 


Mr. Shewring is tired of “fine” writing and of 
“art-nonsense”’ generally. But he loves good writing and 
the beauty of conscientious craftsmanship. Those who 
share his masculine taste will be delighted with these short 
essays and the slender book which contains them. Every 
reader will enjoy the witty sketch Of Murthers in Books which 
describes the detective story in the language of a period 
centuries earlier than The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
You may taste its quality in a couple of sentences : “‘Many 
Inquisitors have been Gentlemen; some Physicians or 
Alchymists ; two Lords; one a Priest; none (confest) a 
Jesuit, whereat I have sometimes marvelled’’. . . . “‘Sifting 
of Otherwheres (as they call them), if it be not salted with 
Novelty, is a dull Thing.” 

But most of the essays are wholly serious and are cone 
cerned with social and educational reform. Those on 
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Education I found the most interesting, chiefly because of 
their bearing on the writing of English. Addressing students 
at the Universities, Mr. Shewring writes: “I would ask 
them to reflect that although thought is more important 
than words, yet the writer who is careless of his words 
cannot do justice to his thought.’’ ‘How is it,’’ he asks, 
“that classical scholars, so much concerned with language, 
have often so poor a judgment of it? How is it that the 
same man may write Latin well and English barbarously ?” 
And he answers, ‘““These seemingly contrary results spring 
from the same causes—respect for facts rather than for 
principles: imitation from without rather than from 
within.” 

In these days of cheap publications five shillings seems 
a heavy price for so small a volume, but if you take pleasure 
in really fine workmanship of printing and book-making 
you must be prepared to pay for it ; and you will recognize 
that you have your money’s worth here. 

T. E. F. 


Letters on Poetry: From W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley. 
Pp. vii + 216. (Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d.) 

Scattering Branches: Tributes to the Memory of W. B. Yeats. 
Edited by Stephen Gwynn. Pp. viii + 229. (Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d.) 

Tiresias and Other Poems. By R. N. Currey. Pp. xii + 59. 
(Humphrey Milford. 53s.) 

Fear No More: A Book of Poems for the Present Time by Living 
English Poets. Pp. x + 96. (Cambridge University 
Press. 35. 6d.) 


It was the singular fortune of Yeats that in his last years he 
had a great reputation alike with rebels and with conserva- 
tives. Like any writer in English who continues to publish 
verse after his sixtieth birthday, he had won an academic 
status which grew more and more dignified ; but whereas 
most writers at that stage—Housman and Bridges, for 
instance—receive the derision of the young almost as 
inevitably as the homage of the old, Yeats was accepted as 
lawful coin not only by believers in Bridges but by believers 
in Auden. The reason was plain, though to my mind 
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insufficient. Yeats himself had had a literary conversion ; 
had more or less publicly recanted the mood and manner of 
Innisfree and When You are Old ; had shown gratifying interest 
in the new experiments with speech-rhythms and _half- 
rhymes; and had turned with some ostentation from 
romantic to intellectual themes. The young poets were 
flattered—I think inordinately so ; and in spite of the great 
difference of intellectual interests (for Yeats had no sym- 
pathy with Red politics and the young Marxists were not 
drawn to the Oriental occult) a polite modus vivendi was 
maintained. 

To a minority, of whom I am one, all this is no more 
than a curiosity, and Yeats throughout all his periods 
appears chiefly as a literary man who always contrived to 
miss the truth about the things which most excited his 
interest—ballads, English prosody, Eastern thought, and 
so forth. But I recognize the temerity of this view, and the 
appearance side by side of the Letters and Tributes reminds 
me of the opinions of the majority. The letters to and from 
Lady Gerald Wellesley are, in any case, of interest—well 
written on both sides, and with some attractive bad spelling 
by Yeats. They are chiefly concerned with poetic theory 
and criticism, but without such concentration on technical 
subtleties as might seem tedious to ordinary readers. 
Generalities are clarified by examples, and there are some 
good anecdotes and digressions. The Tributes by various 
hands have the unevenness usual in such collections ; those 
on the Irish theatre and Yeats’ connection with Irish affairs 
seem unlikely to have a wide appeal, but the essays by 
Mr. Day Lewis and Mr. L. A. G. Strong have the 
advantages of a more critical approach and a wider range 
of thought. 

Mr. Currey’s Tiresias and the Cambridge anthology of 
anonymous contemporaries are good representatives of the 
verse of the moderns whose progress Yeats followed with an 
uneasy sympathy. In both books there is reputable and 
serious, but somehow still deficient, work, reflecting only 
too faithfully the crisis of our times. Yeats himself said in 
one of his letters : ‘““The correction of prose, because it has 
no fixed laws, is endless ; a poem comes right with a click 
like a closing box.’’ I do not know if his juniors would 
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accept the theory, but it seems characteristic of their prac- 
tice that the box just fails to click—whether because they 
try to put in too much or because they have not learned to 
pack. One can scarcely help comparing the opening of 
one of Rupert Brooke’s war sonnets : 


Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping . . . 


with this from Mr. Currey : 


Now that the war is here, thank God 

For merciful close perspective, blocking out 
Fagades of peace which otherwise would dwarf 
These stunted sandbag virtues by which we live. 


I do not think that Brooke’s lines are better than the 
others ; intellectually, poetically, rhythmically, they are far 
too facile ; but the kind of confidence which enabled Brooke 
to write them enabled him elsewhere to achieve something 
which, with all its limitations, was nevertheless a thing in 
itself. The characteristic modern poet, sensitively aware of 
so many things, critical of himself as of society, anxious not 
to commit himself as his predecessors did, tends to produce 
something which, though often highly interesting, is rather 
in the nature of “‘notes for work in progress” than a work 
on its own account. One does not expect from contem- 
poraries a clear-cut philosophy of life, still less an optimistic 
one, but the poet, as poet, should be able to give confident 
shape even to frustration, to draw a precise line round his 
most indefinite hopes and fears. I cannot pursue the 
matter now, and perhaps its pursuit would not be useful 
to those concerned. I will only add that Mr. Currey’s 
translation of Bateau ivre is particularly skilful, and that in 
the rather gloomy collection called Fear No More (the heat 
0’ the sun ?), the three poems, Essence, Walking Alone and 
The Star are the best which I have seen for some time. 

W. S. 
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The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches. By J. Middleton 
Murry. Pp. 191. (Andrew Dakers, Ltd. Price 55. 
net.) 


Mr. MippLeton Murry is very angry indeed. He is angry 
because millions of people are suffering and unhappy, and 
he is angry because this country is at war. Who, he asks, 
is responsible for this state of affairs? Not Mr. Middleton 
Murry. He is not here to take blame but to apportion it. 
Not the ordinary man, who has no one to tell him what he 
ought to do. The ordinary man commits private sins, but, 
as Mr. Middleton Murry says, “‘if all men repented tomorrow 
of all the private sins of which the Church takes cognizance, 
the world would be as deathly a place as before’’. No, 
there is a corporate sin which is the root of all these evils, 
a sin committed by the nation. But for this you cannot 
blame the nation, either, because the nation has had no 
one to tell it what to do. There remains only one culprit, 
who appears in the bill of indictment under the aliases of 
“Christianity”, “large scale Christianity’, “‘the Church”, 
“the visible Church’’, “the Churches’, with the Roman 
Catholic Church as an only slightly less guilty accomplice. 
It is against these that the prosecutor’s whole power of 
invective is directed. The Churches have failed to provide 
that panacea for earthly ills which it is apparently their 
Christ-given function to provide. They have failed to 
create that perfect economic system which Christianity is 
intended to create, they have failed to bring about a co- 
operation between nations which would render conflict 
impossible—and so the Churches must go. 

When the traitor Churches have gone, what is to take 
their place? Mr. Middleton Murry spares three pages 
from his lengthy indictment to tell us. The new Church 
will be a universal society based upon faith in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and animated by 
a spirit of love and self-sacrifice. We seem to have heard 
this before. It is indeed nothing more than a statement, 
admittedly vague and fragmentary, of some of those prin- 
ciples of Christian doctrine and practice which Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry appears, after all, to have learned from the 
Churches despite their alleged failure to teach them. But 
this truncated Christianity has already been tried and 
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found wanting. A divine Fatherhood without the grace of 
adoptive sonship mediated to men through the Church of 
Christ ; a brotherhood of man without the charity which 
springs from grace as its fruit—this form of Christianity 
cannot be resuscitated for it was never truly alive. Those 
who seek a living Christianity will find it only in the Church 
of Christ ; there, too, they may learn how the Christian 
spirit of love and self-sacrifice, and of justice, can be applied 
to present conditions, and how even an industrial society 
may become tolerable. But Mr. Middleton Murry does not 
appear to have read any Encyclicals. 

The task of embodying this spirit in our lives, individual 
and social, rests with us, with us all: with ecclesiastics, 
none of whom will refuse to acknowledge so much as is just 
in the censures—sweeping, unsubstantiated, cheap and con- 
temptuous as many of them are—which Mr. Middleton 
Murry presumes to pass upon them ; it rests also with their 
critics, including Mr. Middleton Murry himself, whose 
principles of love and brotherhood fail him conspicuously 
in his attitude towards the clergy; it rests finally and 


chiefly with the ordinary man, who knows very well—being 
herein wiser than the author of this book—that his “‘private 
sins” are by no means irrelevant, and who understands 
that, since society can never be better than the sum of the 
individuals who compose it, the reformation of society must 
be begun in himself. 


G. D. S. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
REPRISALS 1 


Canon Mahoney writes : 

Lest the casual reader of this note should stand appalled 
at the lengths to which moral theologians are stretching 
their principles, may I say, firstly, that it is a question of 
what may be permitted exceptionally as reprisals in a 
desperately abnormal situation; and, secondly, that the 
contributors to this discussion, far from claiming to record 
the teaching of the Church, are merely exploring it in 
order to discover how it can be applied to our present 
needs, thus clarifying or preparing the way for guidance 
in a method of warfare which has never before occurred to 
the minds of civilized and Christian men. 

Dr. McReavy’s diagnosis certainly discovers the weak 
spot in my article’s constitution : an appeal to the ideas 
of mercy, pity and love for humanity do not provide a very 
firm basis for perceiving the wrongness of directly attacking 
non-military objectives ; for these ideas cannot be weighed ' 
in the scales of justice. He suggests, and I gladly agree, 
that the emphasis be placed on the principle that in warfare 
no more violence may be used than is necessary for a 
nation’s defence, and though this implies that the only 
kind of just war is that which is defensive, it can be main- 
tained that the other kinds which moralists have enumerated 
may ultimately be reduced to this. 

I also agree with Dr. McReavy that the direct destruction 
of enemy property which has no military significance what- 
ever could, in the exceptional and abnormal necessities of 
the present war, be regarded as a legitimate reprisal. The 
way he has adapted the doctrine of the older theologians 
to the problem is most apt and skilful: it permits us to 
widen the objective of reprisals from the air, instead of 
limiting them, as I have done, to military objectives alone. 

But when he proceeds to apply this doctrine to the 
destruction of whole cities full of civilians I must confess 
to the gravest misgiving and to my inability to accept his 
line of proof—but I remain open to conviction. Dr. 


1 See December, 1940, p. 471 ; February, 1941, p. 131. 
278 
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McReavy applies to bombardment from the air in warfare 
what the theologians teach to be permissible when a private 
individual is defending his life against an actual unjust 
aggressor. It is taught that the individual may, if necessary, 
kill his aggressor, though he must not intend his death ; the 
argument justifying this action, as I have often noted in 
this journal, is one of the most difficult things to understand. 
But, to me at least, it is quite evident that the bombed 
civilian is not in the position contemplated by the theolo- 
gians when they sanction the killing of an unjust aggressor. 
Even if he were, does not the moderamen iustae tutelae impose, 
in these circumstances, something more than the mere 
assurance that the bomber directly intends the destruction 
of the city and not the slaughter of its inhabitants? Does 
not the principle require that the civilians in these doomed 
cities should be given a chance to escape? Does not 
justice itself demand this? Some writers in The Times 
debate suggested that adequate warning should be given 
of impending attacks, but this would very largely destroy 
their efficacy. 

Whatever be the solution of the above problem, it is 
agreed that the persons of enemy non-combatants are not 
a legitimate object of direct attack. In seeking a reason 
for this doctrine on a principle which excludes all unneces- 
sary violence from the operations of war, Dr. McReavy 
finds it in the fact that the co-operation of these people is 
too remote to justify their slaughter, and he cannot conceive 
of circumstances in which this would be allowable. I regret 
having to part company with my colleague of Ushaw after 
travelling so far with him and profiting so much by his 
reflections, but unfortunately I can conceive a situation in 
which a beleagured country’s last line of defence might con- 
sist in a direct attack on the mass of enemy non-combatants 
who are co-operating with the armed forces, remotely 
indeed, but none the less effectively, by financial, economic, 
moral and every other kind of support and encouragement. 
The use of gas on a large scale, for example, might be in- 
effective against the armed forces because of their training in 
anti-gas devices, but most effective against an inexperienced 
civil population. A similar situation could arise if the enemy 
invaded and occupied a country whose air forces had escaped 
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and were conducting operations from overseas: the use 
of gas or of some even more ghastly weapon against the 
invader would imperil their own nationals: does it not 
follow in this contingency that a direct attack on enemy 
non-combatants in their own homes would be lawful 
provided their destruction was carried only to that extent 
necessary (moderamen iustae tutelae) to turn the scales and 
compel the withdrawal of the invader ? 

It is certain that Dr. McReavy wants to avoid this 
conclusion as much as I do, but I do not see how it can be 
avoided on his principle alone—on the contrary, that prin- 
ciple would justify such an attack in given circumstances. 
With situations of the sort I have mentioned in mind, he 
may see the necessity of strengthening the axiom moderamen 
tustae tutelae by some other principle, such as, for example, 
the loyal obedience which Catholics owe to the Church, 
which has for centuries forbidden a direct attack on the 
persons of enemy non-combatants in the name of Christian 
charity, an unalterable moral law even though it cannot 
be deduced from reason alone. As Dr. Yves de la Briére 
writes in Dictionnaire d’ Apologetique (‘Paix et Guerre’’, col. 
1266) : “Ces différentes obligations morales, concernant la 
conduite de la guerre, se fondent sur le droit naturel en 
méme temps que sur |’esprit de charité chrétienne.”’ 


Dr. McReavy replies : 

It would seem from Canon Mahoney’s letter that we are 
in agreement on all points that really matter. They are: 
(1) that the State has the right to use violence against 
an unjust aggressor, but no more than is proportion- 
ate and necessary to the overcoming of his aggression ; 
(2) that this involves, in special circumstances and within 
the limits defined, the right to destroy enemy property, 
civilian as well as military ; (3) that, in the modern economy, 
the vast majority of the enemy’s non-combatant subjects is 
co-operating in the aggression and is therefore a legitimate 
object of violent repression, in the measure warranted by 
proportionate self-defence ; (4) that, for a reason on which 
we are not entirely in agreement, this right violently to 
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repress the co-operation of non-combatants does not extend 
to their direct slaughter. 

We agree in basing this final conclusion on “an unalter- 
able moral law’’. But whereas Canon Mahoney doubts if 
this law can “‘be deduced from reason alone’’, and prefers 
to fall back on the authority of the Church, “‘which has for 
centuries forbidden a direct attack on the persons of enemy 
non-combatants’’, I, though doubtless guided in my con- 
science by the Church’s teaching, feel sure that the principle 
it enshrines is deducible from reason, and is therefore as 
binding in conscience upon the enlightened pagan asit is upon 
the obedient Catholic. If we take “‘iusta tutela’’ to mean 
“proportionate defence’, then it seems to me that the immunity 
from direct slaughter of even co-operatively aggressive non- 
combatants follows logically from the admitted limitation to 
the right of self-defence. 

My argument runs as follows. Violence being at least a 
physical evil, to be avoided as far as the just defence of 
one’s rights will allow, right reason would seem to demand 
that, in any and every circumstance, even in the extra- 
ordinary emergency suggested by Canon Mahoney, a 
strict proportion be observed between the aggression and 
the violence used to repel it. The combatant, therefore, as 
a direct killer, may be repelled by direct killing: but not 
so the non-combatant. His aggression is not—if I may be 
allowed to coin a word—“‘occisive’’, but industrial, economic 
and moral. He attacks by supplying the fighting forces 
with munitions, money and moral encouragement, and, to 
my mind, the only proportionate answer to such an attack is 
to smash his munition factories, to destroy his property and 
the sources of his wealth, and to break down his morale by 
any legitimate means. Not until he takes up a lethal 
weapon and becomes a menace to the life of his opponent, 
e.g. as a franc-tireur, does he lose the right to his own. 

However, I do not want to give undue emphasis to this 
minor divergence of opinion. On the major issue, that the 
lives of non-combatants are not a legitimate object of direct 
attack, even by way of reprisal, we happily concur. It 
remains only for Marshal Goering to take note. 
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UNLAWFUL BAPTISMAL SPONSOR 


‘*Parochus’’ writes : 4 
It is good to see that, in his answer to the query of 
*‘Co-operator”’ in the January issue, E. J. M. expressly referg 
to C.2375, concerning people who are penalized owing to 
mixed marriage without dispensation ; because in the next 
few months it is likely that many cases of this kind will occur, 
owing to people getting married “in a hurry because of the 
war, you know’’. 4 
In the case offered below the priest acted as E. J. Mj 
wisely suggests, rather than “‘run the risk of the child 4 
being baptized’. 
A non-Catholic girl joined the number of unmarried 
mothers. Her father an utterly lapsed Catholic, het! 
mother a non-Catholic, make an N.T. case. A daughter” 
in-law temporarily liyes with them, who is fairly regular at” 
Holy Mass, but party of another N.T. case. This young) 
woman brings the girl-mother to the priest to ask that the 
child be baptized. There seems little probability of the child” 
being brought up a Catholic owing to the hostility of the” 
grandfather, but a solemn promise is made by the grand-7 
mother (!) that she will do her best to protect the Faith of] 
the child. | 
Now, had the priest refused to allow the daughter-in-law | 
to stand sponsor, he would (a) have left the child to the® 
devil ; (6) have killed a struggling loyalty to the Church in7 
the breast of the daughter-in-law, with the probably con- 7 
sequent loss of her children ; (c) have given the grandfather 7 
matter for increased anti-Catholic feeling and talk ; (d) have | 
lost a prospective convert in the girl-mother, and maybe her 7 
mother. { 
It is worthy of note that the case shows how much the = 
Faith burns in unlikely people. 
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